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The religious who truly understands the art ot teaching religion is ever on the alert for the 
psychological moment to inculcate some truth or impart some spiritual lesson. These she 
draws from everywhere; from the text-book, from spiritual stories, from her pupils, but espe- 
H cially from the objects that surround her in the classroom.—Sister Mary John, B.V.M. (Mass.). 
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From the original of Paul Delance. 


HKaith, Gope and Charity 


And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but the greatest of these is charity.—New Testament 
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Published monthly, September to June inclusive. Annual Subscription: $2.00 per year in advance. 
THE DESMOND PUBLISHING CO., Publishers, Milwaukee, Wis. Chicago and New York 
na eet : : Paw E : 3 


@ The better support The Journal receives from year to year, the better it can be made. Every subscriber 
thus mutually assists in adding to the usefulness of the publication. The teacher that ignores the educa- 
tional journal loses sight of the progress in professional affairs, falls out of line in all forward movements, 
becomes narrow in his own ideas and methods, and is likely to be self contained and egotistical. 


















Pitman’s Shorthand 
Holds the World Record 


In the contests held by the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association for the 
world’s championship for speed and accuracy, Nathan Behrin won the champion- 
ship for the third time in succession in 1913 and created a record on these tests 
(200, 240 and 280 words a minute) which has never been broken. His percentage 
of accuracy was 98.3. Mr. Behrin did not take part in the 1921 contest, but acted 


as reader and judge. 


The most remarkable records ever made are held by Mr. Behrin, who in the 
examinations of the N. Y. State Shorthand Reporters’ Association in 1920 made 
only one error in the solid matter test at 240 and only three errors in the 280 words 
a minute court testimony test. The tests were for five minutes each. 

Another remarkable achievement made by this Isaac Pitman disciple was the 
writing at 322 words a minute for two consecutive minutes with only two errors a 
test given in 1919 by the same association. 


According to the Roster of 
Members of the National Short- 
is another. Here are facts that ‘ hand Reporters’ Association for 
prove to any one that the great- ; 1920-1921, the percentage of 
Pitmanic writers in court re- 


Claims are on thing—proof 


est percentage of successful 
: porting is 91.4 and the remain- 

shorthand writers use the sys- : so roe 
ing percentage 8.6 is divided up 

tem of proven success and the between writers of no less than 


one most easily learned. | eleven other systems. 


Insist on being taught Pitman’s Shorthand 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK 
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: AMERICAN Crayon ComMPAnY 


ESTABLISHED 1835 











Write for Booklet 












The Single Room As 
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The Pioneer House 


Organized with the specific pur- 
pose of catering to the particular 
requirements of Hotels, Restau- 
rants, Clubs, Railroad Dining 
Systems, Steamship Lines and 
Institutions. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO. 
YW ’holesale Grocers 


Chicago 











WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG TODAY 








END for Booklet and further in- 
formation regarding fireproof 
Asbesto-Crete School Houses. 
Let us tell you how quickly and at 
what small expense they can be 
erected. 


ASBESTOS SCHOOL HOUSES 


The best solution of the over-crowded 
school problem. 


DEPARTMENT C 


Asbestos Buildings Co. 


1927 Market Street, Philadelphia 


Two Room Asbestos School House 
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The Project Method, Socialized Recitation 
and Motivation 
is the basis of the 1921 edition 


PUBLIC SCHOOL METHODS 
Daily, Weekly and Monthly 
Problem Project Plans for teaching all the subjects 
These new methods are absolutely essential to 
modern teaching. 
Endorsed by eminent Catholic educators everywhere 
Seven volumes—Over 4,000 pages 
200,000 sets now in daily use 


See Review P 235 Oct. issue, also P 543 March 
1921 issue of this Journal 


Examine the work at our expense 





School Methods Co. Inc., Cc. 
86 E. Randolph St., Chicago. 
- Gentlemen: 

Please send prepaid your expense, complete set Public School 
Methods-1921-Edition-subject to 30 days examination. If we do 
not want the work it will be returned at company’s expense. If 
we desire to keep. it will pay $36.75 at the rate of $6.00 per month. 
If we pay within 30 days we are to have the cash discount of $1.75. 


Ss. J. 


DP cca a cus esesipacsoeniniaaeiaeis 











































THE BOOKS YOU WANT NOW! 


SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES 

The Best Thanksgiving Book (40c) 
By Joseph C. Sindelar. 128 pages of fresh and bright chil- 
dren’s entertainments of every description for this special 
occasion including 50 recitations, 15 dialogues, 5 drills, 7 
acrostics, 4 tableaux, 12 songs, etc. 

Merry Christmas Entertainments (40c) 
By Joseph C. Sindelar. .160 pages. Entirely new from cover 
to cover. A collection of the freshest and brightest chil- 
dren’s entertainments for Christmas published. There are 
45 recitations, monologues and readings, 32 quotations, 15 
dialogues, exercises and plays, 5 original songs with music, 
4 songs of new words to old tunes, 7 fancy drills and march- 
es, 10 acrostics, motion songs and games, 13 tableaux, 6 
pantomimes, etc. For all grades. 


The Best Christmas Book (40c) 
By Joseph C. Sindelar. 192 pages. Contains 82 recitations, 
36 quotations, 4 monologues, 10 dialogues and plays, 14 songs, 
10 fancy drills and motion songs, 5 tableaux, 4 pantomimes, 
14 facts regarding Christmas. 

Methods and Material for Composition in Intermedi- 

ate and Grammar Grades ($1.20) 
By Alhambra G. Deming. 232 pages. Cloth. Just published! 
A helpful handbook for the teacher, sufficiently comprehen- 
sive in its scope and suggestions to cover the entire composi- 
‘ tion work of the intermediate and grammar grades. It affords 

original methods and a variety of material which will give 
life to the composition work of any school. It not only sug- 
gests specific work to be done and gives interesting methods 
for its accomplishment, but it also furnishes a volume of 
material, permitting of a wide range for choice. 


Language Games for All Grades (with cards) ($1.20) 
By Alhambra G. Deming. 90 pages. Cloth. (With 54 cards 
for pupils’ use.) Contains 30 games, designed to establish 
the habit of correct speech and to increase the child’s vo- 
cabulary. 


Number Games for Primary Grades (85c) 
By Ada Van Stone Harris and Lillian McLean Waldo. 123 
pages. Cloth. Illustrated. Contains 58 number games, de- 
signed to create an active interest in number and to make 
the child skillful in applying it directly and naturally 
through the “make-believe” element and the idea of friendly 
contest. 

We guarantee these books to please you or will refund your 
morey. Our 1922 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies is now 
ready |—the complete standard teachers’ guide book. Many new 
things have been added. Mailed free. Request a copy. 


Beckley-Cardy Co., Dept. 9B, 17 E. 23d St., Chicago 


“THE HOUSE OF BETTER MATERIAL” 


Che Catholic School Jourcnar 








































SISTERS:--ADVERTISE YOUR ORDER 


Most Catholics have no 
idea of the extended activi- 
ties of our Sisterhoods. 
They hardly know the name 
of the Order of the Sisters 
who are teaching their 
children, much less the lo- 
cation of the Motherhouse, 
the number of Sisters in 
the Community, how many 
thousands of pupils taught 
by them, and of the many 
other activities. 














The 1922 Catholic Art 
Calendar imprinted with 
data pertaining to your 


Order should be in the home 
of every pupil you teach. 
It would be of interest to 
the entire family and would 
have a stimulating effect 
on many Catholic young 
ladies who have a vocation 
for the religious life. If 
your Order conducts High 
Schools, Academies or Col- 
leges it will help parents 
to make a decision in favor 
of your School rather than 
the secular High Schools or 
Colleges. 

Our plan is to imprint these calendars with all of 

the information contained in the Catholic Director 
concerning your Order with such changes as you may 
desire, on the front cover of our calendar. 
We will charge you our wholesale price which ranges 
from 25 cents each in lots of 100 to 19c each in lots 
of 5,000. Your Sisters will sell these calendars to your 
pupils at 40c each, the regular retail price, thus show- 
ing a profit of from 15 cents to 21 Gents. 

The big advantage of our plan is that it requires no 
immediate outlay. We will ship the calendar upon 
receipt of order and you need not pay for them until 
January list, 1922, by which time we are certain that 
your Sisters will have disposed of all of them. 

Write for a sample of this calendar and any addi- 
tional information you may desire. 


F. W. HARVEY, Jr., General Manager 
180 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Students’ Biology Laboratory Table No. 1006 


Adapted to laboratories where sections are few. Ideal 
for schools where a complete work table is required. 


In quality of material, character of 
workmanship, finish and service, 
you will find 











LABORATORY FURNITURD 


Is the best to be obtained, and these facts are generally 
admitted by educators who have had experience 
with the various makes. 








NEW YORK 118 Lincoln St. 
OFFICE © ‘e «6 KEWAUNEE, 
70 Fifth Ave, CABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS wis. 





BRANCH OFFICES 





Chicago Minneapolis 
Alexandria, La. Columbus Denver Houston 
Little Rock Los Angeles Spokane Oklahoma City 
Jackson, Miss. Phoenix Toronto, Can. 


Kansas City Atlanta 
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WOROROnO Ono nOxOnemenn) Poems that Grip 


A oe — book, 7 segmmere 
complete, with just the poetry 
How Coca-Cola 
Resembles Tea 
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you want, especially prepared 
for school use, at only 25c per 
copy. That’s the 


101 Famous Poems 


By all means order a single 
copy and examine this famous 
little book that such a large 
number of schools are using. 
Has a Prose Supplement, 
photo of each author, etc. 


Price: 25 Cents 
prepaid in any quantity. 
free copies. 
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If you could take about one-third of a glass of 
tea, add two-thirds glass of carbonated water, 
then remove the tea flavor and add a little lemon 
juice, phosphoric acid, sugar, caramel and certain 
flavors in the correct proportion, you would have 
an almost perfect glass of Coca-Cola. 


In fact, Coca-Cola may be fairly described as 
“a carbonated, flavored counterpart of tea, of ap- 
proximately one-third the stimulating strength 
of the average cup of tea.” 
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We also publish the Favorite 
Songs for Catholic Schools. 
uandevitie Acts 


The Cable Co., 1250 Cable Blg., Chicago 
How to Stage a Play 


Comedies,Dramas, 
Musical Comedies 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 


strel Opening Choruses, Blackface pleys. Everything 

for Burnt C Cork Shows and All Autos J Eatertela- 
0 LOG 

Bs bEniSON'E 00, G28 do. Wabash, Dept sd» CHICAGO 


"The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
of BOSTON 120 BOYLSTON ST. 


Recommends Teachers Discriminatingly 
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The following analyses, made and confirmed by 
the leading chemists throughout America, show 
the comparative stimulating strength of tea and 
Coca-Cola stated in terms of the quantity of 
caffein contained in each: 
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Black tea—I cupful..........-<.<..<- 1.54 gr. 
(hot) (5 fl. oz.) 


Green tea—I glassful__...........---- 2.02 gr. 


(cold) (8 fl. oz., exclusive of ice) 
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Review Questions and Answers 


in Civil Government for those Pre- 
paring to take Teacher’s Examina- 
tlon. Price 40 cents. 
ALFRED J. LAWRENCE, 
Felch, Mich. 
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Coca-Cola—I1 drink, 8 fl. oz._.._.-_-__--. 61 gr. 
(prepared with I f, oz, of syrup) 
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Of all the plants which Nature has provided for 
man’s use and enjoyment, none surpasses tea in 
its refreshing, wholesome and helpful qualities. 
This explains its almost universal popularity. 
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Sargent’s Handbook of 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


An Annual Survey and Review describing 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS of all classifica- 


KX 


The Coca-Cola Company has issued a booklet 
giving detailed analysis of its recipe. A copy 
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Ron will be mailed free on request to anyone who is 2 tions and Summereamps for Boys and 

ZS interested, Address: A Compendium for Edueators. 

SS . A Guide —_ a roams. nies 4 
mate information, which makes possible 

a The Coca-Cola Co., Dept. J, Atlanta, Ga, U.S.A. [Pfoy ee ee hee 


Comparative Tables give the relative 
Cost, Size, Age, Special Features, etc. 

Introductory Chapters review interesting 
Developments of the Year in education. 

Education Service Bureau will be glad to 
advise and write yon intimately about any 
School or Campin which you areinterested, 
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ENTERTAINMENTS — PLAYS 


Up-To-Date, High Class, Best Style. 
—-—BOOK 


Write full particulars 


We guarantee 
First class material 
Reasonable prices 


Consultation by Appointment 
7th edition, 896 pp. $4.00 postpaid 





s 
for Hallowe'en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Lincoln, 
Washington, Easter celebrations, etc. Each 60c 
paper, $!.00 cloth. Best Recitations Pantomimes, 
Dances, Songs, Plays, Drills, ete. 


EDGAR S. WERNER & CO. 
11 East 14th Street, New York City 





Helpful Magazines 


A Every Child’s Magazine, $1.50 a 
year; trial copy for 8 cents stamps. 
B. Needlecraft; Star Needlework Jour- 
nal; each is 50 cents a year. 
. New Magazine Cataiogue, free for 
the asking 
Addresse "JAMES SENIOR, Lamar, Mo. 


PLAYS 


Ames Pub. Co., Rn a. 





ers, Dialogues and 
ee ee ait ae 
Dept. F. free. 


Prompt shipments 
Laboratory specimens, apparatus, 


microscopes, chemicals, and 
microscope slides. 


Catologues sent on request. 


BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


106 Edgerton Street RocHRstTer, N. Y. 





ACADEMY OF OUR LADY 
Ninety-fifth and Throop Sts., Chicago, 


Boarding School for Young Ladies, con- 
ducted by the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame. Combining advantages of city and 
country. Commercial and high school. 
Courses together with Conservatory of 
Music and Art Studlo. The Rock Island 
Railroad and various street car lines af- 
ford access to the Academy. 


Circulars and Sample Pages on Request 


PORTER E. SARGENT, 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


“Oh, Nol” “°, “Never!” 


exclaim if you neon = — # your children 

ing: “I am a new beginner.” —‘ ‘Finally, 
Saeus he grew worse, and died.” — “I will 
come, providing it does not rain.”’—‘‘Previous 


to dying he made his will.’’ Some big folks 
use such inelegancies of speech, too. Better 
get that handy little book, “A Desk Book of 
Errors in English,” by Frank H. Vizetelly. and 
correct all such slips. $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 


Desmond Pub. Co., 306 Colby-Abbot Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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a 9 Better 
sevice O-KLAR-O TEACHERS’ HELPS. aanii: 
All Prices Postpaid MAKE TEACHING EASIER All Prices Postpaid 
SECTIONAL ANIMALS AND liatiiibistees 


BIRDS 


Reproductions in natural colors of draw- 
ings from nature of 6 animals and 6 birds, 
finely printed on cardboard 7x9 inches and 
cut into strips one inch wide. The teacher 
may increase the difficulty of the occupa- 
tion by cutting each strip into two or more 
parts. Each set in pasteboard box with 
colored label. 

ee a ens BO WOE 5 onc scisnense 30 
ee NE OES Sos Swsinbnccesens 30 


PEGBOARDS, PEGS 


Our peg boards are made of 3-ply built-up 
stock, thoroughly seasoned and well fin- 
ished. The back is covered with a blotter 
to protect the desks and has printed in- 
structions for use. Each board is punched 
with 100 evenly spaced holes. 
No. 66. 6x6 inches. Each .23; Doz., $2.25 
No. 660. 1000 small round colored pegs 

for above. Box 


SEWING CARDS 


Our outline pricked sewing cards are made 
with simple and attractive designs, printed 
in a very light gray ink, on extra quality 
cardboard and carefully pricked. Put in 
extra strong boxes. 
Set A. Circular, 3% inches. Assorted, 
100 cards in box ..............- 40 
Set B. 3% inches square. Assorted 
eee 40 
Set C. 4x5% inches. Assorted 100 


DS SRE ck cin daxcusbb nes besax -65 
Set D. 5%x7% inches. Assorted 100 
Se oe xnsccdsuaeiaeesach $1.00 


EAU CLAIRE B 


Eau Claire 





PROJECT PROBLEM 
OUTLINE MAPS 


The most popular series of outline maps 
ever made. A manual on the margin 
directs the teacher in the work and 
provides many suggestions for further 
study. The pupils can paste pictures 
or bits of articles of plants, animals, 
grains, minerals, or other products of 
the region being studied. 


MAPS NOW READY— 
50 MAPS PER PACKAGE | 
The World 
North America 
South America 
Southern Europe 
The War Area 
Europe 
Asia 
Africa 
Australia 
United States 
New England 
Middle Atlantic States 
North Central States 
Southern States 
Western States 


Quantities less than 50............ .03 
Packages of 50 unbroken, one sub- 
Dh: -teekeieseaneensseaus saul $1.25 


SIZE 11x17 





Established 
37 Years 


JOINTED ANIMALS 


Ten animals drawn by Bess Bruce Cleave- 
land in sections to be cut out and jointed, 
making movable toys. This set is true to 
nature and when the animals are colored 
according to directions the set has a real 
educational value. 

The animals in the set are: The Monkey, 
Lion, Giraffe, Camel, Rhinoceros, Kangaroo, 
Fox, Horse, Cow, and Sheep. Printed on a 
good quality of cardboard, stiff enough to 
stand alone, size 7x9, fasteners furnished 
with each set, which is put up in an at- 
tractive box. 

Per set 


WAX AND KINDERGARTEN 
Crayola ~ 
In Tuck Cardboard Boxes, Paper Wrapped. 
No. 6. Contains six crayons, 3,5 inches 
long by ys inches in diameter. 
Per Doz. Boxes, .60; Per gross boxes, $6.60 
No. 8. Contains eight crayons, 354 inches 
long by }s inches in diameter. 

Per Dozen boxes, .95; Per box, $10.20 
No. 16. Contains 16 crayons, 3,5 inches 
long by 7; inches in diameter. 

Per Dozen boxes, $2.00; Per box, .20 
“Reubens” No. 24. Contains 24 crayons 
314 inches long by js inches in diameter. 

Per dozen boxes, $3.15; Per box, .30 


OOK and STATIONERY CO. 


Wisconsin 


History of the United States for Catholic Schools 


By CHARLES H. McCARTHY, Ph. D. 


Knights of Columbus, Professor of American History 


The Catholic Universit 


of America, 
Copyright, 1919. 


AUTHENTIC -- SCHOLARLY --CONCISE -- COMPREHENSIVE 
APPEALING -- WELL-BALANCED 


It is a text book presenting a fair-minded, unbiased and well-balanced history of our coun- 
try, and at the same time, giving due consideration to matters of special importance to Cath- 


olics. 


Pearson’s and Kirchwey’s Essentials of English 


A language and grammar for graded schools in two books with Old and New Terminology 


SCIENTIFIC -- PRECISE -- CONSTRUCTIVE-- INSPIRING-- STIMULATING-- LITERARY 


Its superiority is in its exemplification of the inductive method in developing rules of gram- 
mar; its numerous models in all forms of letters and compositions; its definite and com- 
plete directions for thought stimulation and in developing the correct forms of speech, lo- 
gical thinking and creative power in its treatment of picture studies, model compositions and 


letters. 


AMERICAN BOOK COM PAN YW 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


330 East 22nd Street 


Boston Atlanta 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Blue Flag 


GIFT SUGGESTIONS 
R 
PASTOR or CHAPLAIN 


A “Blue Flag” Confessional Cloak of fine black Kersey—warm. 
handsome and useful—would be gratefully appreciated; likewise, 
a “Blue Flag” Cassock, Overcoat, Suit, Raincoat, Rabbi Shirt, 
Biretta or Cincture. 


Special November Offer 


A Two Dollar Reduction in addition to our regular 10% discount, 
will be allowed on all orders placed during November. Order now 
and save money. 


Write today for Free Catalog and Samples 


ZIMMERMANN BROS. “BLUE FLAG” CLOTHING 


Sold by FRANCIS J. ZIMMERMANN, Inc. 
544.546 Twelfth St. Milwaukee, Wis. 






The Year’s Entertainments 


Compiled and Arranged by Inez N. McFee 


The contents of this book are arranged under complete programs 
for different grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, 
Birthdays, or other Specia] Occasions. With these. programs as a 
basis, the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, 
made up of Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory 
Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete. While 
the arrangement is based on various complete programs the material 
can be used in many other ways, either in connection with set 
programs or otherwise, as desired, 


Graded. Much of the material is graded, in some instances 
both the primary and more advanced programs and material being 
supplied for the same occasion, thus rendering the book equally 
helpful to teachers of all grades. 


. Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that 
only the choicest selections should appear in this book. A large 
number of selections appear for the first time in a. general collec- 
tion, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only 
by consent of author or publisher, 


Complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (size, page 5%x 
8% inches), well bound in silk cloth, PRICE $1.00. 


The CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL ‘Wo,wniaekce Siveet 


The List Grows Daily 


In spite of the comparative building in- 
activity, the list of Denzar lighted schools 
grows daily. As many as five orders a 
week for Denzars to be installed in schools 
is not uncommon. And many of these are 
by no means small orders. For instance, 
West Frankfort (Ill.) School bought 75; 
Augusta (Ill.) High School, 37; Rosedale 
(Miss.) Consolidated School, 45; State Nor- 
mal School at Whitewater, Wis., 6; Tay- 
lorville (Ill.) School, 25; Consolidated 
School, Keithsburg, Ill., 11, and Elizabeth 
(La.) School, 10. 

The illustration shows one of the class 
rooms of the Junior High School at El- 
dorado, Kansas, in which 95 Denzars and 
other Beardslee lighting equipment are in- 
stalled. Denzar is undoubtedly the most 
economical and highly satisfactory school 
lighting unit in use today. If you wish 
to know more about its distinctive features, 
ask for Denzar literature or, better still, 
send us the dimensions of any school room 
you wish to light and we will send a sam- 
ple on memorandum. 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 


217 So. Jeffersou St. 
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For Better health and greater efficiency 
use 


DURA DOUBLE ROLL CANVASS SHADES 
with 
Dura Double (patented) 
Fixtures at all school room 
windows. 


They are efficient, good look- 
ing, economical trouble proof, 
and will last for years; can 
be adjusted instantly for ven- 
tilation requirements and 
varying light conditions. 
They also insure privacy 
without shutting out all the 
light. 

Have many superior features, 
including patented light stop 
that keeps out light between 
the rollers. 

Can be ordered direct from 
manufacturers or from lead- 
ing school supply houses. 
Write for detailed circular 
regarding this ideal school- 
room shade. 

Can also be made of any reg- 
ular window shade material. 


S. A. MAXWELL & CO. 
DEPENDABLE WINDOW SHADES 


Chicago Pittsburgh 





DURA DOUBLE ROLL 
SHADE with Dura Double 
Patented Fixtures. 


New York Kansas City 
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TO CATHOLIC 


STENOGRAPHERS 


“The Garden of the Soul” 





A Prayer-Book in Isaac Pitman's Shorthand 


The ‘‘Garden of the Soul’’ in Pitman’s 
Shorthand should be in the possession of 
every writer of Pitman’s Stenography. 


If you are a student and use Catholic 
prayers for your ‘‘reading practice’’ the 
tedium will become a labor of love. 


If you are an experienced writer you 
can use the Shorthand “Garden of the 
Soul’’ as an ordinary prayer-book. If 
you use your art in your devotions you 
give dignity to your art. 


The Shorthand “‘Garden of the Soul’”’ 
is beautifully produced in freely vocal- 
4zed Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 


- Itis compiled fron authorized sources, 
and contains a selection of recognized 
prayers and devotions in general use, 
Devotions for Mass, various Litanies, 
Instructions on the Sacraments, etc., 
etc. 


A Thing of Beauty 


A: novelty in books of devotion is ‘‘The 
Garden of the Soul’’ in Pitman’s Shorthand. 
It is compiled from the approved Diamond 
Edition of this manual published by James 
Duffy & Co., Dublin. With the exception of 
the titles, the whole book is reproduced in 
engraved shorthand. We learn that Messrs. 
Pitman’s Sons were glad to comply with the 
request of a Catholic journalist to issue this 
prayer-book, and they have certainly made it 
a thing of beauty as well as of utility. We 
are hoping that there will be a general and 
continuous demand for it.—Ave Maria, Notre 
Dame, Ind. 
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Loyola College is beauti- 
fully located in the finest 


residential section of New 





Orleans. It maintains the 












usual high scholastic stand- 


ard of Jesuit Colleges all 





over the country and has an 


attendance of 750 students. 
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A GLORIOUS REBEL. Some- 
thing more convincing than the con- 
ventional utterances of public men on 
a public occasion characterized the 
sentiments expressed by President 
Harding and Secretary Hughes on the 
occasion of the commemoration of the 
Dante Sexcentenary held early in October in Washing- 
ton. Both truth and power inhere in Mr. Hughes’ state- 
ment that Dante Alighiere “is universal because he is 
the poet of the Christian faith, and with the ideals of 
that faith he wrote the epic of the human soul. Dante, 
with matchless power, taught the lesson of faith’s vic- 
tory, of the soul triumphant, of the strength which alone 
gives the mastery of life and cannot know defeat.” We 
have met with less adequate formulations of the Catholic 
philosophy of life in books written by men supposedly 
more scholarly and more in harmony with the Church 
than Secretary Hughes. 

It remained, however, for the president of the United 
States to strike the national note on the occasion: “In 
arms, in his great thoughts, in his noble moral concep- 
tions, he was ever a rebel against wrong, oppression and 
error.” 

Much more did President Harding put into his Sex- 
centenary utterance, but that one sentence gives a more 
than sufficient reason for American devotion to Dante 
Alighiere. “He was ever a rebel against wrong, oppres- 
sion and error.” George Washington was such a rebel, 
and the fathers of the Republic were made of the same 
stuff. It was rebellion against wrong, oppression and 
error that brought across the ocean the sturdy pioneers 
whose descendants now walk the streets of our great 
cities and make the desert blossom as the rose. Dante 
is a splendid exemplar for Americans as well as Catho- 
lics. 

A great American once said, “Rebellion against tyrants 
is obedience to God.” To that essentially adequate for- 
mulation of our American ideals, the great Florentine 
scholar and poet could most heartily subscribe. As 
Americans and as Catholics, let us be ever mindful of 
our heritage! 





THE THINGS THAT MATTER. We can readily 
agree with the beautiful statement of truth made by St. 
John Chrysostom that the Christian teacher is a greater 
artist than he who carves in marble or spreads his magic 
colors on canvas, for the Christian teacher is concerned 
with fashioning the human soul unto the image and 
likeness of the Creator. The material upon which the 
Christian teacher works is indescribably precious, and the 
Model whence he draws his inspiration is Infinitely Beau- 
tiful and Sublime. There is no excuse for him should 
his handiwork prove unworthy. 

And his handiwork may indeed prove unworthy, his life 
efforts may be wasted and nugatory unless he, the artist, 
the Christian teacher, keep prominently before his mind 
the greatness of his vocation and the nobility of his 
work. The thought of the importance of his teaching 
office, of the value of the human soul and of the Infinite 
Holiness and Knowledge and Beauty of God will tend 
to make the teacher truly noble. And he must be noble, 
else he cannot work nobly in God’s holy service. “It is 
not possible,” says the Greek critic, Longinus, “that men 
who live their lives with mean and servile aims and ideas 
should produce what is admirable and worthy of immor- 
tality.” 

Longinus wrote of artists, and the Christian teacher 
is an artist. And as am artist he is in danger of losing 
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sight of his noble aims, of living 
apart from noble ideas, when he 
busies himself unduly with thoughts 
and labors and emotional activities 
that are mean and servile. 

The Christian teacher might well 
ask himself: Are my ideals and my 
ideas big and generous and approximately Godlike? Or 
do I strive only for the little things and think only the 
little thoughts? Am I a slave to fear, to petty envy, 
to insane resentment, to ruinous, vile ambition? Am I 
striving consciously and deliberately to become daily less 
and less the slave of routine and more and more the 
artist! B 


IN THE INTERESTS OF POETRY. It is very re- 
freshing news that the brilliant young poet, Mr. Theo- 
dore Maynard, has this semester taken up his duties as 
Professor of Literature in the Domincan College at San 
Rafael, California. Mr. Maynard has written a goodly 
sheaf of authentic poetry and is hardly less distinguished 
as a fashioner of distinctive prose. As a critic he has 
what his friend, Mr. Chesterton, characterizes as a “slash- 
ing” quality which should serve him well in some of the 
exigencies of classroom work. 

Mr. Maynard brings to his educational labors a theory 
of teaching which is susceptible of a wider application, 
He holds that the writing of poetry should not be re- 
garded as the exclusive prerogative of a few specially 
gifted men and women, but that it should constitute a 
portion of the cultural activity of everybody. He looks 
back with admiration to the days when the cavalier could 
indite a sonnet as promptly and effectively as he could 
handle his rapier, when the gentle lady of the castle 
would invariably accompany her gift of flowers or del)- 
cate lace with a bit of original verse as fragrant as the 
violets or as elaborately patterned as the knitted threads. 
And he believes that in our own time verse-making ought 
to be as much a part of the social life of our young 
people as singing, dancing and playing the piano. It is 
not his wish that every Tom, Dick and Harry should 
run into print with the outpourings of their muse; but 
he sees no reason why everybody should not be an ama- 
teur poet, in the finest sense of the word amateur. 

Whatever we may think of the practicability of this 
theory, it is evident that a poet like Mr. Maynard stands 
the best chance of realizing it. And he should find a 
singularly congenial environment in California in general 
and at Dominican College in particular. The annual stu- 
dent publication of the college shows that in the past 
poetry has not been neglected. May the future disclose 
a school of Catholic poetry possessing something of the 
bigness of the western spirit and something of the fine- 
ness of technique which Mr. Maynard will certainly put 
into it if he can teach as well as he writes. 


A LOST EPIC. There’s your scientific history for 
you! Some prosaic, dryasdust document-hunting scholar 
has made the discovery that the great Chicago fire was 
not started by a kick from Mrs. O’Leary’s cow. He 
triumphantly points out that Mrs. O’Leary did not get 
up early that morning, that she did not go forth to 
milk the cow and that, therefore, though the cow may 
indeed have kicked she was unable to kick a lantern 

Don’t you think that delver into documents ought to 
drawn from his findings is that if you stay late abed 
be ashamed of himself? The only moral possible to be 
you will have an excellent alibi—you and your cow, 
But he has done grievous and irreparable wrong. He 
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has exploded a legend, he has spoiled a good story, he 
has shattered a delusion. Worst of all—and this is what 
your scientific historian too frequently does—he has mur- 
dered an epic poem before its birth. 

For, be it known, a long-haired and soulful-eyed friend 
of ours whose nostrils daily inhale the Lake Michigan 
ozone and who discovered the theory of vers libre while 
riding on the Evanston elevated, has long contemplated 
writing a world epic with Chicago as the theme. To be 
accurate, the United States and western civilization were 
to be the protagonists of his masterpiece, but they were 
to find their fullness and fruition in Chicago. And now 
he can’t write the poem, because he can’t start it; and 
he can’t start it because no fit beginning of the Chicago 
epic (should we call it the Chicago ad?) is possible with 
out Mrs. O’Leary’s cow. 

Before the dastardly work of the scientific historian, 
my poet friend thought of beginning in Homeric style: 

“Sing, Goddess, the wrath of the bovine, O’Leary’s 
cow.” 

Then the Virgilian art of beginning won him and he 
paid it the tribute of an imitation close yet not servile: 

“I sing the cow and the fire.” 

3eing a poet he could not but succumb to the enchant 
ment of Milton’s lofty strain, so often he meditated an 
inception such as this: 

“Of Chi’s first conflagration, and the kick 

Of that O’Learyan cow whose morning mow, 

Sing Aeolian Muse.” ° 

I have always thought that Aeolian touch rather neat! 
But now the poor poet is broken hearted. “I am deso- 
lated,” he writes. “I can’t write of Chicago without that 
cow. Modern civilization is taking the kick out of every- 
thing.” 

Yet my poor friend need not be utterly cast down. 
I realize something of his predicament, but he need not 
utterly lose hope. Somehow, my little reading and my 
limited observation have brought home to me the fact 
that when poets cross swords—or gray goose quills— 
with scientific historians, the poets rarely lose. The his- 
torians have pooh-poohed Penelope and her suitors, in- 
sisted that Helen was no beauty at all, denied the possi- 
bility of a Trojan war, and even maintained that Homer 
was not-a man but a syndicate. But they have not de- 
feated Homer. Their findings of last year are already 
dust laden, but the Iliad and the Odyssey live on and 
on. Some of them made fun of Circe and Circe has 
transformed them into appropriate beasts and turned 
them out to root with the sage one’s sailors. 

So poets in Illinois or elsewhere need not despair. 
“The face that launched a thousand ships” outlives the 
topless towers of Illium; and it may well be that in cen- 
turies to come Mrs. O’Leary’s cow will be more real 
than Chicago. 


ANCESTORS. It were a shame for us to be slaves 
of the past: but to be the children and heirs of earlier 
epochs is not the least of our privileges. Our own work 
in our own day we must do with freedom and insight, 
but we miss much if we fail to draw inspiration and 
encouragement from workers gone before. As Lowell 
beautifully says: 

“As thrills of long-hushed tone 
Live in the viol, so our souls grow fine 
With keen vibrations from the touch divine 
Of noble natures gone.” 


THE FIRST FAMILIES. Recently there was a de- 
bate on the question of restriction of immigration held 
in the United States Senate, and Senator Reed took ad- 
vantage of the occasion to remind his distinguished col- 
leages of certain very pertinent but frequently disregarded 
facts concerning the origin of some very pretentious 
family trees. Earlier speakers had held that many of 
the foreigners seeking admission into this country today 
are members of an undesirable class socially, that they 
lack the culture and the character that distinguish the 
American citizen of American ancestry. “How did your 
ancestors get here, anyway?” demanded Senator Reed. 
And then he proceeded to tell them: 

“You are descended from people who came here not 
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Che Meaning of Religion 


By Brother Leo, F. S. C., L. H. D. 


In several preceding papers of 
this series we have discussed 
some of the possibilities of cor- 
relating the study of literature 
with religion. A careful read- 
ing of the articles might, and 
doubtless should, convey to the 
reader at least a fairly accurate 
notion of the meaning of the 
word religion as employed in 
them; but that word religion— 
both within the Church and 
without her fold—is employed 
on sO many’ ways and some- 
times in so loose and even so 
misleading a sense, that it may 
be opportune in the present in- 
stance to devote a few minutes 
to an exposition of what the 
word really means and in what 
senses it has been employed in these little studies in 
literature. 





Brother Leo, F. S. C 


As a primary and all-inclusive definition—one springing 
both from the nature of the idea and the denotaticu 
of the word—we may say that religion means a union 
of God and man, of the Creator and the creature, of 
the Savior and the soul, of divinity and humanity. This 
notion of union underlies all conceptions of religion, even 
those which in many of their principles are fallacious and 
in many of their practices are unholy. The oriental de- 
votee, in aiming at the complete annihilation of his bodily 
appetites, his intellect, his emotion and even his will, 
is bringing into practice one concept of this union; and, 
to take a rather extreme modern instance, the Holy 
Roller seeks the same ideal of union in the diametrically 
opposite expedient of violent physical activity. The Sacra- 
ments of the Catholic Church find psychological justifica- 
tion inasmuch as they are all means of uniting the in- 
dividual soul with God, and the men and women who 
adopt what we call the religious life are most accurately 
designated religious because they have decided to avail 
themselves of certain definite means of securing and 
maintaining the union of their individual lives and effort's 
with the Divine Life and the Divine designs. 


When we analyze the concept of union, with or with- 
out its religious connotations, we find that it implies 
three essential elements: 1 and 2, the capacity or capa- 
bility for union on the part of each of the uniting en- 
tities; and, 3, the means by which the union is effected. 
Thus, the act of mingling water and wine presupposes 
a capacity for mixture in each of the liquids, and, fur- 
ther, a definite physical act by which the mingling is 
consummated. Thus, when a worker affiliates himself 
with a labor union, there is, first, the fact that the union 
is open to new members; secondly, the fact that the 
worker is willing and able to join the union; and, finally, 
the fact that the affiliation is accomplished by such def- 
inite means as the acceptance by the union of the work- 
er’s application for membership and the acceptance by 
the worker of certain obligations imposed by the union. 


And so, inherent in even the most generic conception 
of religion, or union of the soul with God, are three dis- 
tinct elements: 1, the Divine inclination for union with 
the soul; 2, the aspiring desire of- the soul for union 
with God; 3, the agencies or means by which the union 
of the soul with God is brought about. The Catholic 
conception of religion is beautifully set forth in the dis- 
course of Our Lord to His disciples after the Last Sup- 
per where the three elements underlying the union of 
the soul with the Father are luminously explained. And 
countless passages of Holy Writ illustrate the same prin- 





ciple. “I have loved you with an everlasting love,” is 
an expression of the Divine inclination for union with 
the soul; “I will arise and will go to my Father,” voices 
the human aspiration after union with God; and the ex- 
istence of means of accomplishing and maintaining the 
union of the Divine and the human is indicated in the 
admonition; “He that will not hear the Church, let him 
be to thee as the heathen and the publican.” 


It is not necessary for our present purpose to ask 
whether or not the human aspiration after union with 
God has its inception in the Divine inclination for union 
with the soul. That is a theological rather than a liter- 
ary aspect of the matter and involves a consideration of 
the doctrines of grace and predestination, of the true 
teachings of St. Augustine and St. Thomas and the 
Council of Trent, of the false teachings of Pelagius and 
Luther and Calvin. It suffices, for the purpose of this 
study, to recognize the three elements involved in that 
form of union which is called religion, and to ask our- 
selves with which of the three elements is literature 
essentially concerned. 


Obviously, not with the first or the third. God speaks 
to the soul through the movements of inspiration and 
of grace, through the Sacred Writings and through the 
Church founded by Jesus Christ. Now, while the Bible 
is truly literature, while, indeed, it is the finest collec- 
tion of books, regarded from the literary point of view, 
within reach of humanity, it is neither literature because 
it is inspired nor inspired because it is literature. Holy 
Mother Church, wisest of psychologists, has consistently 
sought to preserve her children from either error and 
has insisted upon regarding the Bible mainly and essen- 
tially as the Written Word of God, not as—and this 
is a not inadequate definition of literature—the written 
word of man. It was a failure to recognize this im- 
portant distinction that caused St. Augustine, early in his 
career, to turn away from the Sacred Writings because 
he was disappointed by reason of the simplicity of their 
literary style. There is, of course, a human element in 
the Bible even as there is a human element in the Church, 
but it is not the human element that gives the Bible its 
sacred character or the Church her infallible authority. 


Nor is literature essentially concerned with the third 
element in religious union, the means by which the soul 
is brought into communion with God. ‘Those means, we 
Catholics hold, are contained in the Sacraments insti- 
tuted by Christ and in the conditions touching morals 
and worship set forth and laid down by His Teaching 
Church. Those are the ordinary and official means of 
union of the soul with God, though, for certain persons 
who in good faith live outside the Catholic communion, 
there exist what the late Monsignor d’Hulst calls the 
unofficial means of union, enjoyed by those non-Catholics 
who, in the terminology of Catholic theology, belong to 
the soul of the Church. But those means of religious 
union, official or unofficial, ordinary or extraordinary, 
pertaining either to the body of the Church or to the 
soul of the Church, have no necessary literary relations 
or implications. This is but to say in other words that 
poetry is not necessary unto salvation, that the highest 
form of union, the eternal enjoyment of the Beatific 
Vision in Heaven, may be secured without the ministra- 
tions of art. 

But with the second element of religious union, the 
aspiration of the soul toward God, literature is most 
intimately and vitally and necessarily concerned. For 
literature is a record and expression of human experi- 
ence, of human emotion, and this upward striving of the 
soul of man, this seeking of the human for union with 
the Divine, is of all human experience the most poignant 
and universal, of all human emotion the most fertile 
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and sublime. The recognition and embodiment of man’s 
aspiration after God is not the only element of litera- 
ture, but it is an element pervasive and fundamental. 
Great literature, genuine literature, there cannot be with- 
out it. It was the artist as well as the saint in Augustine 
that voiced a universal truth: “Thou hast made us for 
thyself, O God, and our hearts are restless ever till they 
rest in Thee.” 

So widely recognized is this truth, so repeatedly is it 
expressed in literature, that its acceptance has become 
almost a commonplace of vital literary criticism. Thus, 
one of the most scholarly and capable American review- 
ers, Mr. Paul Elmer More, though not a Catholic, though 
not in any religiously accepted sense a Christian, has 
brought it potently to our attention in his essay on Pas- 
cal. He reminds us that, in commenting upon Pascal’s 
graphic picture of the infirmity and misery of human 
nature, Voltaire had said: “I dare to take the part of 
humanity against this sublime misanthrope; I dare to 
assert that we are neither so evil nor so wretched as he 
says.” Whereupon writes Mr. More: 

“From the point of view of common sense, from the 
feelings of the man absorbed in the tumult of diversion 
and business, Voltaire is right, and Pascal himself admits 
as much. But there is another point of view, and when 
once the inner eye has been opened to this aspect of life, 
though it catch but a glimpse of that vision and close 
again to its own night, the words of Voltaire seem but 
the language of one horn blind. When once the sting 
of eternity has entered the heart, and the desire to be- 
hold things sub specie aeternitatis, when once the thirst 
of stability and repose has been felt, for that soul there 
is no longer content in the diversions of life, and, try 
as he will to conceal to himself the truth, with every 
pleasure and amid every distraction he tastes the cloying 
drop of bitterness. Henceforth, in the midst of enjoy- 
ment, he knows, with Pascal, how ‘horrible a thing it 
is to feel slip away all that one possesses’; and he can- 
not forget that ‘the last act is bloody, however fair all 
the rest of the comedy; in the end we throw a little 
earth gn the head, and it is over for ever.’ It is not 
exaggeration to say that the consciousness or uncon- 
sciousness of this daulism is the most fundamental mark 
of division among men. Herein lies the distinction be- 
tween civilizations, between faith and reason, between 
religion and rationalism, between piety and morality, be- 
tween genius and talent.” (Shelburne Essays, sixth 
series.) 

That “sting of eternity,” that “desire to behold things 
sub specie aeternitatis,” is the second element in religious 
union, the element that finds its place, and that a promi- 
nent place, in every poem, every novel, every essay and 
every play that can be approached in an earnest spirit, 
that possesses the quality of permanence, that in any 
serious sense can be regarded as literature at all. There 
have been and there are writers who regard it not, but 
they at best are but the idle singers of an empty day; 
however pleasing their artistry, however great their skill 
in the marshalling of words, however strong their efforts 
and however widespread their evanescent vogue, they are 
destined, by reason of the very nature of things, to vanish 
on the morrow like snow upon the desert’s dusty face. 
Mr. More is profoundly right. A perception of the re- 
ligious implications of literature is, in writers, in critics, 
in teachers, the distinction between genius and talent. 

That perception is manifold, and therefore its expres- 
sion in literature is a thing of infinite variety. It is the 
white light that beats upon the sightless eyes of OEdipus 
and the fury-driven haste that drives Orestes to the 
temple stairs. It dictates, as with angelic voice, the 
morning hymn in Milton’s Paradise. The Knights of 
the Round Table and their golden-bearded king, whether 
they joust in the sombre pages of Mallory in the sing- 
ing verses of Tennyson, find in it the explanation of both 
triumph and defeat. It is the heart of Hamlet’s mystery 
and the burden of Mignon’s song. It animates Plato’s 
conception of friendship and of love, flings spears of 
sudden sunlight through the umbrageous growth of Spen- 
ser’s prosody, makes human documents of the literary 
criticisms of Brunetiere and the colorful travel tales of 
Louis Bertrand. It is the salt of literature, as religion 
itself is the salt of the earth. 


(Continued on Page 274) 
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CELEBRATION OF THE SIXTH CENTENARY OF 
THE DEATH OF DANTE. 


Written by The Journal’s Special Representative. 


Never has poet in any age or 
any country been so honored 
and glorified as has the great 
Italian epic poet Dante Alighieri, 
on this the Sixth Centenary of 
his death in his native city of 
Florence. But indeed the whole 
world has joined in the Celebra- 
tion for Dante is a world poet 
in the sense that he is universal. 

The celebration however has 
failed to bring out and empha- 
size the most important fact in 
the life and work of Dante; 
that he is primarily a_ great 
Catholic poet, dealing in his 
great poem “to which both hea- 
ven and earth have set their 
hand” with the problem of the soul after death and the 
question of the merit or demerit of man in the exercise of 
his free will as regards his final reward. As in the Cele- 
bration of the Sixth Centenary of the birth of Dante in 
1865, Italy again has emphasized—overemphasized Dante 
the politician and lost sight of Dante the theologian and 
moralist. 

The truth is that while Dante was certainly a politician— 
and not a very successful one—he never preached a united 
Italy. Such a thing as a united Italy had never entered 
the mind of Dante’s time. It was a century of growing 
democracy—the little communes were fighting for free- 
dom and the republics of Italy, such as Venice and Flor- 
ence, had within them the life seeds of that freedom which 
marked Athens in her best days. 

Dante was descended from a Gueif family and the Guelfs 
were defenders of Italian independence and municipal lib- 
erties while the Ghibbelines were champions of feudal 
rights and the old sozerainty of the Roman Empire. It 
was in support of the former that Dante fought under the 
banner of Corso Donati at Campaldino as a cavalryman at 
the age of twenty-four and received as a reward the hand 
of Jemma Donati, sister of the Guelf leader in marriage. 

But after Dante’s exile the great poet threw in his for- 
tunes with the Whites who had joined the Ghibbelines and 
so ever afterwards he supported the idea of a great empire 
terrestrial which would correspond to the spiritual domain 
over which reigned the Pope. This theory Dante ex- 
pounds or sets forth in De Monarchia. His theory of 
government as set forth in De Monarchia was condemned 
by the Church and De Monarchia was placed on the Index. 
But it is the only work of Dante’s ever placed on the In- 
dex. 

Dante’s proposition that the Empire depended immedi- 
ately on God was as formulated by him absolutely false. 
Undoubtedly the power of the State is of divine institu- 
tion and neither depends on the will of man nor has its 
source in the people. But both in regard to the form of 
Government and the persons in whom it is vested, the 
power of the State is an historic growth in which the con- 
sent of the Community and other similar considerations 
are essential factors. Again Dante’s theory of one great 
empire has not the slightest resemblance to the League of 
Nations, that at Geneva, Switzerland, where the Supreme 
Council of the League of Nations is now in convention. 
Some of its members in eulogizing Dante, declared that 
Dante was the first to foreshadow the League of Nations. 


Critics careless of facts and fond of sensational excur- 
sions read every kind of heresy, religious and political, 
into Dante. The Catholic Church has never questioned 
the soundness of his philosophy and theology as set forth 
in his great poetic triology, and has condemned his De 
Monarchia only because of its false principles. 


I was curious to know when coming to attend the Dante 
Celebration, how Ravenna and Florence would share in 
the Celebration. Ravenna, where Dante is enthroned, 
celebrated the Sixth Cetenary of the death of Dante last 
Sunday (September 10, 1921) and Monday the 11th and 
12th inst. As in the Celebration of the Sixth Centenary 
of his birth in 1865, the old ancient city of Ravenna hard 
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by the Adriatic, where the Roman Empire found its tomb, 
Ravenna honored the great poet who had found hospital- 
ity with the Polenta family and passed away in death, 
robed as a Franciscan Tertiary with fitting significance. 
An immense gathering of people from nearly all the chief 
cities of Italy attended. The two chief speakers were the 
Cardinal Patriarch of Venice, Mgr. La Fontaine, who eu- 
logized the great poet in a religious discourse delivered 
in the Basilica of Gold in Ravenna and General Sani. 

The spectacular and decadent Gabriele D’Annunzio sent 
a message through an aeroplane in which he said he was 
not worthy to deliver a panegyric on Dante. In this D’An- 
nunzio showed better judgment than in his wont. D’An- 
nunzio is a decadent cynic who has a large following of 
admirers in Italy today because its people love the spec- 
tacular and are caught by the froth and foam that so 
easily gather around his facile pen. The Florence Celebra- 
tion opened on Wednesday, the 14th of September, with 
High Mass in the Church of Santa Croce. To make Flor- 
ence on Wednesday, your contributor had to travel all 
night from Vienna and stand in the corridor of the train. 
But who would miss a Dante Celebration in Florence for 
these little inconveniences? 

The Church of Santa Croce is the Westminster Abbey 
of Florence. It is a very unique Church and here are 
buried such great Florentines as Michelangelo, Galileo, 
Leonardo, DaVinci, Cherubini, Rossini, Niccolini, Botta 
and’ Machiavelli. There is a memorial to Dante in the 
Church, which I consider as the worst thing in art in 
the Church. The statute of Dante on a large and im- 
posing pedestal in the piazza Santa Croce is better though 
it does not equal the memorial erected to the poet in 
Trentino. 

Wednesday, 14th, at 3:30 P. M., the Church of Santa 
Croce was thrown open to the public and the Dante Cele- 
bration was practically opened by an exhibition of some 
twenty-four large paintings in the Church of Santa Croce, 
dealing with the most dramatic scenes in the Divine Com- 
edy. These paintings are the work of various painters 
and were first exhibited at the time of the celebration of 
the Sixth Centenary of the birth of Dante in 1865. I 
notice that in referring to Dante, several of the Flor- 
entine Journals have shifted the adjective “divine” from 
the poet’s work to the poet himself. It was first trans- 
ferred from the poet to his work by a Venetian publisher 
about the middle of the Sixteenth Century. 

Thursday the 15th, the whole city of Florence and not- 
ably the piazza Santa Croce was brilliant with flags and 
streamers. Such a wonderful blending of colors I have 
never seen before. No wonder Italy produced a Raphael 
and a Tinloretto as painters. Why the very candies sold 
on the streets have an artistic contrast in their coloring. 
‘Lhis striking contrast of color seems to become the Ital- 
ian, though if indulged in by people of the north of Europe 
it would seem bad taste. 

On the same day representatives of the Italian Com- 
mune were received at the Palazzo Veccheo and after- 
wards with banners floating to the breeze marched to the 
Church of Santa Croce. About four thousand soldiers of 
the Royal Guards and the Bersagliere saluted the Italian 
Commune representatives at the piazzo Santa Croce. 

On the 16th of September took place the inauguration 
of the column commemorative of the battle of Campal- 
dino, where Dante exhibited his prowess as a cavalry- 
man. Campaldino is about midway between Florence 
and Arezzo. 

Today (the 17th of September) was the summit of the 
Dante Celebration in Florence. About 9:00 A. M. the 
King of Italy arrived from Rome accompanied by several 
members of the Italian Government and the city gave it- 
self up to parades of every kind. Nothing can equal an 
Italian crowd celebrating. Florence has a population of 
some two hundred and fifty thousand and there must have 
been at least two hundred and fifty thousand more of what 
the Italians call “forestiere’—which means in Italian those 
outside the city but in Italy, while the word “stranieri” 
means from other countries. In the afternoon, today, 
there was a gigantic procession of men representing the 
Guelfs and Ghibellines clad in the costumes of the time 
of Dante. These filed through the narrow streets of Flor- 
ence into the open piazzas amid the! huzzas of a throng 
pressing from every side good natured, joyous and as 
picturesque as Italian taste in colors could make them. 

(Continued on Page 277) 
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THE PEDAGOGICAL VALUE OF EDUCATIONAL 
MEASUREMENTS. 


Reverend John A. O’Brien, Ph. D., Director, The Colum- 
bus Foundation, University of Illinois. 


(Continued from October Issue.) 


SOURCES OF ERROR IN TEACHERS’ MARKS. 

How then may such a scale be constructed? In other 
words, how may the measuring of scholastic products 
be lifted from the subjective to the objective realm with 
the consequent elimination of variability and inaccuracy? 
To answer these questions it is again necessary to answer 
first, What are the sources of error in the present sys- 
tem of marking? That is a subject which lures to lengthy 
treatment. Suffice it here to indicate briefly but two. 

A. LACK OF UNIFORM RULE OF PROCEDURE. 
—The first is lack of a uniform rule of procedure in de- 
termining whether an answer is right or wrong. Thus, 
for example, in arithmetic, some teachers give partial 
credit for a problem in which the correct principle is 
used though the answer itself is incorrect. Others call 
it wholly wrong and deserving of no credit whatsoever. 
Obviously the two sets of teachers are applying different 
standards or scales with the consequence that the meas- 
urements obtained will not be at all comparable. 

B. UNEQUAL VALUE OF QUESTIONS.—The sec- 
ond source of error in the present system of marking 
is due to the unequal value of the questions. Frequently 
tén questions are given with the assumption that they 
are equal in value. As a matter of fact, however, they 
almost always differ in degree of difficulty and conse- 
quently in value to be assigned them. The degree of 
difficulty cannot be determined by the conjecture of teach- 
ers, nor in any other a priori manner. That can be 
determined only by the statistical procedure of submitting 
the questions to a large number of pupils and then not- 
ing the frequency with which cach question is missed. 
The degree of difficulty having thus been determined, 
the valtie to be attached to it can be apportioned ac- 
cordingly. 

The attempt to measure the pupil’s mastery of a given 
subject with questions of unknown relative difficulty and 
consequently of unknown value which is so frequently 
the case, is like trying to measure a board with rulers 
or units of unknown dimensions. Let us suppose .that 
one ruler is five inches long; another, ten; and another, 
twenty. To say under such circumstances that a board 
was five rulers long, would convey no definite concept 
as to the board’s length unless the length of each of 
the rulers was also stated. To prevent such a condition 
as this, the Federal Government has standardized all 
measurements and weights by establishing definite spe- 
cific units. The units employed are objective and uni- 
form for all. The movement for standardized tests seeks 
to do for education what was done long ago for physi- 
cal science. 


CONSTRUCTING A STANDARDIZED TEST. 

The work of devising a standardized educational meas- 
ure is roughly as follows: Let us suppose the test is 
desired to measure the proficiency of a sixth-grade arith- 
metic class. A survey is first made of the content of 
such a course in a large number of schools. A score 
or more of the arithmetic text-books which are being 
used most extensively in sixth grades are examined. 
Arithmetic content common to a large number of the 
text-books, which reflects the general practice of the 
best schools, and which involves the different arithmetical 
operations generally taught to sixth-grade pupils are then 
selected as the subject-matter for the test. After having 
thus carefully determined the arithmetical elements com- 
mon to a large number of representative sixth-grade 
classes, the difficulty of the various questions is experi- 
mentally determined in the manner previously indicated. 
Values are then proportioned to the various questions. 
Thus, for example, one question may be found to be 
worth only two per cent; another, eighteen per cent. 
Uniform directions for the scoring of the tests are now 
compiled. An objective test with valid subject-matter, 
with uniform directions for scoring which prevents dif- 
ferences of teachers’ judgments as to the right or wrong 
of an answer, with the degree of difficulty of each ques- 


tion experimentally determined thus eliminating room for 
the teachers’ subjective evaluation as to how much the 
answer is worth, has now been constructed. 

It yet remains to be standardized. This is effected by 
submitting the test to a large number, say 100,000 sixth- 
grade children in school systems throughout the coun- 
try. The average of the scores of such a number would 
then constitute the norm or standard for the ‘test. The 
word “standard” is used in connection with educational 
tests as indicating not the best performances, but simply 
the present averages. The standards or norms for the 
test constitute, as it were, a cross-section of the pro- 
ficiency of the majority of sixth grade pupils in arithmetic. 

By applying such a test to her class the teacher can 
then quickly determine whether her class is inferior, equal, 
or superior to the majority of grade classes throughout 
the country. Without such a standardized educational 
measure it would remain forever a matter of crude con- 
jecture. It could never be determined with even approxi- 
mate accuracy. A teacher might, for example, be con- 
siderably worried because of her belief that *her class 
was very inferior-in arithmetic. By the application of 
the standardized test she might find that her class aver- 
aged well above the existing standard. Of course the 
reverse might also happen. But the normal individual 
finds few things more helpful than a knowledge of the 
actual facts—the situation as it is. 

Much might be written of the pedagogical values ac- 
cruing from standardized tests and measures. Only a few 
of the outstanding values will be indicated here. 


THE PEDAGOGICAL VALUES OF STANDARD- 
IZED TESTS. 


1, PLACING EDUCATIONAL MEASURING ON 
AN OBJECTIVE BASIS.—In the judgment of the writer 
this is one of the greatest values resulting from the use 
of standardized tests. As a result of this objective basis 
the score which the pupil would receive on his standard- 
ized paper in arithmetic would be the same if the paper 
were marked by forty teachers, instead of receiving about 
forty different marks from as many teachers, as is fre- 
quently the case when no objective measure is used. In 
the great task of lifting education from the quagmire of 
haphazard illusory conjecture and crude empiricism into 
her rightftul place of dignity as a science, this objectify- 
ing and standardizing of educational measurements is the 
first and indispensable step. 


2. DIAGNOSE WEAKNESSES OF CLASS _IN- 
STRUCTION.—While it is helpful to know how the class 
average compares with the norms for that grade, it is 
even more helpful to know the points of weakness and 
of strength which the class displays. As a result of 
this knowledge the teacher is then in a position to guide 
the emphasis in her instructions—shifting it from those 
points of the subject-matter of which the students dis- 
play a mastery, to those phases in which their weak- 
nesses have been revealed. Accordingly, many standard- 
ized tests are now so constructed that they not only 
record the absolute score of the class but they diagnose 
its points of relative weakness and of strength. Take, 
for example, Monroe’s Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic. 
A careful analysis was first made of the different mathe- 
matical operations into their constituent processes. Prob- 
lems involving each of these processes or groups of close- 
ly related processes were then constructed. By this 
means the particular processes which constituted the chief 
stumbling blocks for the class could be located and the 
instruction could then be adapted accordingly. In many 
cases teachers found themselves stressing drill in the 
fundamental operations of addition, multiplication, sub- 
traction and division, whereas the real difficulty was re- 
vealed to lie in the placing of the decimal point, or the 
handling of mixed fractions. 

By presenting the scores in graphic form on a class 
chart the dominant points of weakness and of strength 
can be seen at a glance by both the teachers and the 
pupils. In some cases it is true that the type of errors 
of the class may be found to vary widely among the in- 
dividual members. By locating his exact weakness, how- 
ever, a pupil has an additional incentive to study those 
phases of the subject matter with particular care and 
intensity. Frequently the type of errors discovered will 


(Continued on Page 275) 
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MUSIC’S PLACE IN OUR PARO- 
CHIAL SCHOOL EDUCATION. 
Rev. F. Jos. Kelly, Mus. Doc. 


Music has § 
its place in 
our paro- 
chial school & 
education, a 
place as im- 
portant as 
that held 
by any oth- 
er subject 
taught in 
the school. 
The duty of 
the teacher 
of school 
music then, 
is to so Rev. F. Jos. Kelly 
teach it that its full educational 
force may be felt. When he can do 
this, there will be no question as to 
whether or not there is a time and 
place for music in the school room. 
When he has done his best there will 
be no doubt as to whether the music 
teacher knows how to correlate his 
work with the other branches of 
study, for its influence will be every- 
where felt. The reading lesson will 
show it, because the voices of the 
children will be sweetened and the 
emotions more responsive to the 
meaning of the author. The arith- 
metic lesson will be more easily 
learnt, because of the added power of 
concentration which music reading 
gives. And above all, and better than 
all, there lurks in music a power over 
the emotions which reaches down to 
the very well-springs of conduct, a 
power’ which creates a love for the 
beautiful, the true and the good, and 
which influences the everyday life of 
the child, because it speaks to the 
child of the life to come. 

Love for what is beautiful and its 
development is the foundation of all 
moral advancement; it has its source 
in the spiritual nature of the child, 
the foundation of all true progress. 
Touch but this spring and the child- 
nature is beginning to grow aright. 
When the child has learnt to love the 
beautiful in all things, by having in 
its lessons, models of beauty always 
before him, he will never be drawn 
towards the unlovable, and all wrong 
will be repulsive wherever it may be. 
His ideal will always be high, and 
though he may fail in its full attain- 
ment yet he is always reaching up 
towards it. What a glorious office 
then has music to perform, if prop- 
erly presented, in encouraging a love 
for the beautiful? Give the children, 
first of all, songs in music that are 
good, models in tone form and litera- 
ture so that both music and words 
as combined in each song shall be to 
them a thing of beauty, lovable, 
something the child can take with it 
to its home, such a song as can be 





sung to its parents, and hear théir ~ 


response in accord with its own feel- 
ing. “Is not that pretty?” Give the 
children only the best, stimulate and 
create in them a love for good music, 
and fix such habit of tone production 
in them that singing will be a joy 
and savior in their lives. All this 


is possible, and teachers are the in- 


struments by which it may be done. 

There are also spiritual relations in 
school-singing that must not be over- 
looked. It is the common consensus 
of opinion that when all the school 
unites in some beautiful song, this in 
itself is of great value and an aid to 
discipline. More than this, the child 
is unconsciously impressed and to a 
degree educated by the songs he 
sings. But every teacher who has 
observed the effect of a fine song 
sung by the children under the guid- 
ance of a real musician and a poetical 
and child-loving nature will realize 
that music has still a higher mission. 
It does something for the child which 
religious instruction alone can do as 
well. It raises his mind and his 
heart to the Author of his being, and 
instils a love for Him, in his young 
heart. It harmonizes the child, and 
at the same time awakens his mind 
to practice the virtues which are the 
ornaments of childhood. Since music 
then is one of the greatest moral in- 
fluences in the school-life of the child 
it must be treated with reverence and 
nothing unworthy be allowed to enter 
its kingdom. 

There are tremendous intellectual 
values in the subject of school music, 
if propertly presented. These intel- 
lectual values are found in the mast- 
ery of the principles shown in the 
act which we call sight-reading. It 
is the measurement of these intellec- 
tual powers that gives music its 
standing as an academic subject. The 
art of music is of course its greatest 
worth; its intellectual problems are 
secondary. There should be in every 
school systematic courses in the 
teaching of music fundamentals lead- 
ing to sight-reading, for the sake of 
the art that expert sight-reading will 
produce, and for the sake of the in- 
tellectual values accompanying the 
work itself. If the methods of teach- 
ing are good, and the application of 
the teaching is properly managed, 
these values will accrue; trained per- 
ception, facility and rapidity in rea- 
soning, calling into play certain acts 
of memorizing, a strong will power, 
intense mental concentration ,and 
self-control. These powers of the in- 
tellect are all tremendously worth 
while, and there are few subjects in 
the school curriculum that include so 
wide a number. 


One of the most important things 
in singing teaching is to awaken in 
the children individually, the desire 
to express themselves. In elemen- 
tary schools under ordinary circum- 
stances, this is no easy matter. One 
of the things which stands largely in 
the way of truly self-expressive sing- 
ing in children is the rooted idea that 
if the children are singing it is nec- 
essary that the class should keep its 
eyes fixed on the baton in the hand 
of the teacher. It should always be 
remembered that the music that chil- 
dren sing is usually very simple; if 
it is not simple, the vast majority 
ought not be singing it at all. At 
most, the teacher should watch and 
be ready to retrieve any mistake. Be- 
yond this, conducting is generally 
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DRAMAS AND DIALOGUES. 
HISTORICAL DRAMAS. 








Mary Magdalem .........cccccsccccs 30c 
Mary Stuart and Her Friends ...... B0c 
The Last of the Vestals ° +. .85e 


At the Court of Isubella .. . 
The Queen of Sheba...... - 40c 
A Patriot’s — 













An Irish Princess ... . -30¢ 
The Empress Helena.. 30 
CHRISTMAS PLAYS 

How St. Nicholas Came to the Acad- 
US secccctoncinss: 30 
Our Japanese Co be 30 
Christmas Guests ........... er. 
Mabel’s Christmas Party.......................... .30 
SCHOOL PLAYS. 
Sense and Sentiment................................ 30 
Younger Patriots of 1918; or The 
Red Cross Helpers................................. -30 
The Step-Sisters ........................ — 
Those Shamrocks from treland.............. 30 
That Millionaire’s Daughter..... — 
Mothers Birindgsey ................................ 30c 
The Taking of the Holy City. Recita- 
tion with song and pantomime...... 25c 
COMMENCEMENT DIALOGUES 
Wd ek re .30 
Cireesbergy B WO nnn ccccnnnccnncccceenncsecceesse--s-- .30 
A Shakespeare Pageant.. . 40 
Old Friends and New...................-.-...-.---- 30 


Plans for the Holidays (for Gram- 
SR I Shari cctsinclerrsicniccsccssnceraieanss 
All plays payable in advance. Express 
or P. O. money-order preferred. No 
plays sent on approval. Descriptive cat- 
alogue sent on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 


Address Sister M. Agnes 
St. Mary’s Academy, Winnipeg, Man. 


CLOISTER CHORDS 


by 
SISTER MARY FIDES SHEP.- 
PERSON, M. A., 

Mount Mercy Convent, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
With an Introductory Note by 
The Right Rev. Bishop Canevin, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
and the Imprimatur of 
The Late Most Rev. James E. 
Quigley, D. D. 
Archbishop of Chicago. 

Cloth, 182 Pages. Price, 65 cents, 

postage, 6c extra 


GLEANINGS FROM THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 


by 
SISTER MARY FIDES SHEP- 
PERSON, M. A., 

Mt. Mercy Convent, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Full Cloth Bound. Retail Price, 
65 cents, postage 6c extra 
It is intended that these selections 
shall be studied in the classrooms of 
Schools, Academies, Training Schools, 
etc., as indicated in a recent recom- 
mendation of Brother Matthew in the 
Bulletin of the Catholic Educational 

Association. 

We are desirous of sending a copy 
to all interested in education, and who 
are in sympathy with effort on our 
part to place in a teaching form as 
“Literature” such Selections as may 
have met with the approbation of 
leading members of the Hierarchy. 


Desmond Publishing Co., 306 Colby- 
Abbot Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BE WISE; STUDY-AT-HOME 

High School, Normal, College. 

Business & Professional Degrees. 
Catalog Free. 


TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washingfon, D. C. 


PLAYS PLAYS 


We have the newest and most attractive, as 
well as the largest assortment of plays in the 
world. Send four cents for our new list. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


Oldest play publishers in the world 
28-30 West 38th St., New York City 
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A book with the title “The Tragedy 
of Education” has drifted onto our 
desk and while it promulgates some 
weird theories, it tells some homely 
truths about modern education. The 
author claims that man has made a 
mess of life and the cause of this con- 
dition is the modes of teaching pre- 
valent in our day. He makes a good 
deal of sport at the expense of those 
who put forth such propositions as, 
“If we would educate, we must first 
teform society; and if we would re- 
form society, we must reform educa- 
tion.” He also remarks that “we hear 
much nowdays about eugenics and a 
society has been formed to improve 
the breed of men. If the members 
of that society propose to achieve 
their end by skillful breeding, I do 
not think they will go very far. But 
if they will try to achieve it by skill- 
ful growing, they will find that ‘a 
boundless field of useful action lies 
before them.” In other words train- 
ing youth is one of the proper needs 
of education, not a haphazard method 
that has no definite aim. While, this 
book is radical in many ways, and 
of no special value to Catholic teach- 
ers, it can not but be of value to 
others as it draws acute attention to 
some of the very evident evils of so 
called up to date education. 


There is not only tragedy, but 
comedy in the recent attempt, to 
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learn how much knowledge of cur- 
rent events students possessed. 

“Seventeen thousand, five hundred 
students in grammar schools, high 
schools and colleges scattered 
through the country, averaged only 
44 per cent on a recent examination 
on current events which asked ques- 
tions such as what is Uncle Sam, 
Charles E. Hughes, Sinn Fein, bud- 
gets, sales tax and Senator Lodge. 
Coilege seniors and juniors averaged 
60 per cent, freshmen 53, the same 
as high school graduating classes. 
First-year high school students aver- 
aged 35 and an equal number of 
grammar school seniors 42 per cent. 
Seventh grade pupils earned 30 per 
cent on their answers.” 

The report says: In one state col- 
lege three of thirty-six juniors did 
not identify a cartoon of Uncle Sam. 
The labor leader, Mr. Gompers, was 
said to be a poet, but of all the 
laughable mistakes was the answer 
that Lloyd George was King of Ire- 
land. Senator Lodge was a writer on 
psychic subjects. Budget is a bill of 
particulars, a booklet for keeping ex- 
penses, the amount of money spent in 
one year, news or announcements, fi- 
nancial statements, an estimate of 
revenue in the British House of Com- 
mons. Sinn Fein is a gang of mys- 
terious men, a lawless mob in Rus- 
sia, a party of people in Russia try- 
ing to gain power, the Socialists in 
Ireland. 

“Some of the students thought our 
last two constitutional amendments 
brought us railroads, steamships, 
paved streets and restricted immigra- 
tion. The Knox peace resolution 
called for indemnity from Germany, 
abstinence from foreign affairs, re- 
duced navy and international disarm- 
ament. And some of the answers de- 
fined peonage as the murder of em- 
ployes, the state of a day laborer 
and a law regarding punishment of 
negroes.” 

Many a parent heaved a sigh of 
relief when the day.of school re- 
sumption came. No matter about 
anything else, the noisy ones are 
away for awhile. This gives rise to 
the false notion that all responsibil- 
ity now rests with the school. From 
this comes the unfortunate condition 
that all is thrown on the school and 
if the child fails in conduct or prog- 
ress in study, the blame is at once 
placed upon the school. Too much is 
often expected of the school, and un- 
less the home works in harmony with 
the house of study the best results 
can not be expected. Criticism is un- 
justly passed and the child is soon 
filled with a notion that fair play is 
not in evidence. The ordinary Amer- 
ican child is quick to note any symp- 
tom that will accrue to his side of 
the case and in a short time like the 
parent he will be ready to lay all 
blame for his own shortcomings 
where the parent did. 

Considerable discussion has been 
started concerning the new histories 
of this country that have lately been 
given to the American public. The 
amazing feature of many of them is 
the iconoclastic spirit that pervades 
them. All our old ideas and convic- 


tions are cast aside and the authors 
wish us to accept an entirely new 
and novel perspective of the rela- 
tions between the colonies and Eng- 
land. One of these quasi-historians 
informs us that although he has made 
a special study of American history 
for seventeen years and has publish- 
ed three books on the subject, he 
does not know who General Moylan 
was. Could historical effrontery go 
farther? The gentleman of the New 
York Board of Education, to whom 
are to be _ referred all complaints 
against the textbooks of history used 
in that city’s public schools, informs 
the public that he intends to be guid- 
ed less by the facts than by the ob- 
servance of propriety. That seems 
as if fiction and not fact was to be 
the basis of his historical accuracy. 
No wonder youth will receive the 
conviction that after all history is a 
conspiracy against truth and is writ- 
ten to agree with preconceived ideas. 

Experts in pedagogy are just now 
discussing whether better results can 
be obtained from written texts or 
oral teaching. Some of these author- 
ities claim that some minds receive 
deeper impressions by the sense of 
hearing, while others are impressed 
more deeply by the sense of sight. 
It would seem as if there was much 
of truth in this theory and the movie 
men are ready to lend their services 
to prove the idea as worthy of trial. 
Some of the public schools of Indi- 
ana are putting the movies into the 
schools and the pupils are said to 
be in a gay mood over the innova- 
tion. Very likely the novelty will 
work for a time until some other fad 
comes to the surface. 


Considerable thought in the remark 
that the tourist in our country—espe- 
cially in the west can hardly fail to 
note the insignificant character of 
some of the church buildings, while 
the huge and expensive public high 
schools loom up everywhere. In a 
desultory conversation with an archi- 
tect, recently, he was speaking of the 
success of his firm in securing the 
work of drawing the plans for a mil- 
lion dollar high school in one of our 
mid-west cities, whose daily journals 
have time and time again called upon 
city officials to economize and where 
the tax rate is about three cents on 
the dollar—the poor laborer with a 
little cottage in the suburbs worth 
$2,000 must pay $60 a year in taxes 
—a goodly portion of which will go 
towards paying for huge school build- 
ings, to which his children will never 
go. Commenting on this, the archi- 
tect, with a shake of the head, said: 
“Very true, but no one can blame us 
—someone else would have obtained 
the work if we did not.” This inci- 
dent recalled the work of a certain 
city officials who was known as the 


““watch-dog” of the city treasury, anu 


who persistently opposed and very 
often successfully, extravagance in 
city expenditures, but who never was 
known to raise his voice in any way 
against unusual expenditures for the 
public schools—dollars for them— 
cents for other city needs. 
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TEACHERS WHO HELP TO KEEP THE PUPILS AT 
SCHOOL 
By Denis A. McCarthy 

Visiting a non-Catholic institution of learning the other 
day, in the State of Maine, I engaged in conversation with 
the president of the school during a very pleasant auto- 
mobile drive through a country made glorious by the autumn 
foliage. The school over which he presides is Wesleyan 
and it has existed for one hundred years. In the course 
of that time it has sent out thousands of young men and 
women, all drawn from the country-side, few of whom, 
doubtless, would have had their ambitions‘ for an education 
awakened were it not for the influence of the school. 

The President told me his own story. He was a farmer’s 
boy, and farmers in Maine, at the time of his upbringing, 
were not the prosperous folk they are today. They were 
comfortable, so far as living went, but as for money, they 
saw very little of it. So that when this young man announced 
to his father his desire to go to school, the man shook 
his head and told him that if he did go to school, it must 
be through his own exertions, as the family purse could 
not help him much. However, he was pleased to see his 
boy with this ambition, ‘and while legally he could claim 
his labor for several years more, or until he came of age, 
he would gladly see him depart from the farm and would 
give him the price of a calf as a sort of bonus. 

With this small sum of money in his possession, together 
with a little more supplied by sympathizing relatives, the 
young man started for the school. The money he had was 
not enough to pay even for his tuition, to say nothing of 
his board, but he was young and willing to work, and he 
picked up enough work at “choring ’round” to see him 
through the first year. 

Now, one year was all he had planned. One year’s 
education he considered enough for a farmer’s boy, and at 
the time he had no ambition beyond going back to the 
farm to follow in the footsteps of his father; but as the 
days went on and he learned a little more and more, the 
desire for more knowledge was awakened, and when the 
erd of the school year came around he decided to go still 
further. And he did. He went through the preparatory 
course; taught in the country schools a little to help him- 
self along financially; went to college; went back as a 
teacher to his old school, and is today and has been for 
years its President. 

Now, this story is not remarkable in America. It is the 
story of a great number of men who are today holding 
good positions in the educational, industrial, business and 
professional world. It is, I think, more common among non- 
Catholics than among Catholics, for the reason that, some- 
how or other the value of an education is not so keenly 
appreciated by our people as it is by our Protestant friends 
and neighbors. 

With us, unless a boy is going forward to be a priest, we 
seem to think that he has no right to aspire to being college- 
bred. For the young man with a sacerdotal vocation the 
Catholic family is for the most part willing to make any and 
all sacrifices, but the young lad who has not this call is 
expected to be satisfied with a course in the high school, 
and often not even that. Selfish parents, shortsighted par- 
ents, take their sons and daughters out of our Catholic 
schools just as soon as the law allows them to do so. Some- 
times even before. The value of an education does not 
seem to be understood by them at all. 

The opportunities for getting work whereby a few dol- 
lars a week may be added to the family income are so many 
in America that Catholic parents of the working class are 
misled They fall a victim to the lure of ready money, for- 
getting that they are really spoiling the life chances of 
their offspring. They take their young lads from school 
and put them into the mill or the mine or the factory or 
the store at an age when the young minds should still be 
developing and expanding in school. 

This is largely due to ignorance. It is not uncommon 
to find among uneducated people an appreciation of and 
a reverence for learning, together with a desire to help 
young people to acquire it, but for the most part those 


who have little education themselves are in no position to 
know its value. The immediate dollar looks larger to them 
than the ten or twenty or a hundred dollars of a few years 
hence. The money value of education is, of course, not 
the main thing. Indeed, it is only a very small part of 
the real worth of knowledge; but placing it on this low basis, 
education has a value which would appeal to the minds of 
people if it were properly set before them. 

The man whose story I related above had little or no 
conception of the value of education when he thought of 
going to school. He simply had in his heart the stirring 
of ambition common to the average boy. And he would 
have been satisfied with just one year at the school were it 
not that there was a teacher there who aroused his desire 
for still more knowledge This teacher saw and measured 
the boy’s capabilities. He inspired him to make the most 
of these gifts of mind and heart. And when the young lad 
spoke of finishing his school work at the end of the year, 
he wrote to his father and urged the farmer to make a still 
further sacrifice to send his boy at least another year. 

Where there is a will there is usually a way. And a 
way was found to continue this young man’s education 
until he had fitted himself for an honored and a useful life. 

Now, this is not to say that people may not live honored 
and useful lives in other walks of life; and this is not to 
place too much emphasis and stress on purely intellectual 
occupations. The worker with his hands has his place, and 
his honored and most necessary place in the social econ- 
emy. But there are all too many of our young men, our 
Catholic young men, content all their lives to be hewers of 
wood and drawers of water They leave school early through 
a mistaken feeling on their own part, or the part of their 
parents, that they have about all the education they can 
ever use. They spend the time that should be devoted to 
study and mental development in time-killing occupations. 
By and by, if they get a chance to get a better position, 
they often have not the necessary education to fit thet 
for it, and they see others go ahead of them. Then they 
complain that they are discriminated against because they 
are Catholics when the real reason is that they have not 
the proper equipment, and, in the language of the day’s 
work, are not able to deliver the goods. 

Now, it seems to me that Catholic teachers could do a 
great deal to stir in the hearts of their pupils the ambi- 
tion for education. And they could do much also to make 
the parents understand what it means to a boy or girl to 
have a high school course or a business course, or even a 
college course. I know that there are boys and girls in 
college now wasting their time and the money of their 
parents. I know that many of these young people ought 
to be at work at some commonplace gainful occupation 
somewhere, because they have not the capacity or the in- 
clination to make use of the opportunities of a college. I 
know it is like trying to make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear to try to educate beyond a certain point some of these 
young folks. But at the same time I know, just as well, 
that there are hundreds and thousands of bright young Cath- 
olic boys and girls in our industrial life who would be real 
leaders in the years to come if they had the advantage of 
a college education. And I know that every Catholic school 
contains many such. 

It is for these I am pleading. It is to these I should 
like to call more attention on the part of the teachers. The 
interest shown by a teacher in the future of a boy or a 
girl is a wonderful stimulus. Most of us can look back to 
some good word, some word of faith in our future, some 
suggestion as to a further advance in life, uttered by a 
teacher who took an interest in us. Teachers in every 
school are constantly receiving evidence of this from boys 
and girls who have gone out and made good in the world. 
The hearts of these boys and girls turn back with grati- 
tude and appreciation to the teachers who inspired them to 
make something of themselves. 

A little while ago a public school teacher died in a 
city I know. She was old and had retired several years 
before. To her obsequies came many of her former pupils 


(Continued on page 271) 
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FOR THE STORY HOUR 


M. Harding 


THE MAGIC WAND 


Long, long ago, in the quaint little village of Apple Town 
lived Mrs. Robins and her daughter, Violet. Now, when Violet 
was a baby, she fell from her high chair and hurt her tiny, weeny 
legs and the doctor said she would never, never walk. 

Ten years having passed finds Violet still a little cripple. 
Day in and day out she sits in her big wheel chair by the 
window, filling in her many spare moments by reading or sewing. 

Now, Violet’s father was dead and her mother was obliged 
to go out working during the day, leaving poor Violet alone 
in the house from 9 in the morning until 6 at night. Before 
her mother would leave in the morning, she left Violet’s little 
tray with her lunch on it on a chair beside her wheel chair. 
Violet had no one to come and see her and the days began to 
get terribly lonesome. Her mother was the only soul she had 
to chat with, and then she had to be out working most of the 
day. Little boys and girls would pass her window day by day 
and stare at her, but would never think of dropping in to spread 
a little ray of sunlight or to write her a nice happy letter of cheer. 
And thus was the way poor little Violet Robins lived. 


One evening, when he mother returned home, Violet called 
her over for her usual hug and kiss and said, “Mama, I’ve a great 
secret. I’m not going to tell you, but I'll need your help in my 
new little plan. I want you to leave me three slices of nicely 
cut bread every morning before you leave. I’m not going to eat 
it, it’s to be a part of my secret. And now that the weather 
is getting warmer, I think I could have my window opened ali 
the way. Don’t you, Mamma? That also will be a necessity in 
carrying out my secret.” 

“Why, my dear, if you can possibly find any happines in that, 
I’lt do it every morning for you without fail, my little precious.” 

And so Violet’s mother did her little requested task every 
morning, but could never get on to the secret as hard as she tried. 


It was a Thursday afternoon that Violet’s mother left her 
work early ‘and arrived home about three o’clock. She had no 
sooner opened the door when she heard Violet’s voice. She listened 
carefully and sure enough, Violet was talking to some one. Could 
it be possible that someone had at last paid her dear little Violet 
a visit? thought Mrs. Robins. And as she tiptoed into the room 
where Violet was, there was no one to be seen except Violet in 
her usual place and still she kept on talking. 

“Violet, dear, who are you chatting with?” asked her mother. 

“Oh, Mama, you frightened me. Now, I'll have to tell you 
my secret. Come here quick.” And she pulled on her mother’s 
skirt to hurry her steps along over to the window. There on the 
sill, sat three dear little birds, peering into Violet’s face in a 
most serious way. “Mother, these are my new friends.” 

“Violet, dear, how did you ever tame them?” 

“Why, I whistled like a bird and when they came to see 
where their new mate was, I threw out bread crumbs. And so 
we became acquainted. This is their fourth day here. They 
come at 10 and leave at 3:30. Pointing to each bird in rotation, 
she proudly introduced them to her mother. “This is Mr. Twet 
Twet, and this is his sister, Bright Eyes, and that other young 
man is Mr. Chip Chip, their chum.” During the course of her 
explanation all three birds flew away rather frightened. But Violet 
was not at all surprised, for they had told her that all birds were 
of a very bashful disposition. 

The next day Twet Twet, Bright Eyes and Chip Chip came 
tather late, which had put Violet in a terrible state of worri- 
ment, for fear they were not coming. 

“Oh, birdies, I’m so glad you got here. I was just beginning 
to get so lonesome.” 

“Well,” chirped Chip Chip, “we have a surprise for you today.” 

“What is it, my dears?” asked Violet. 

“This afternoon a fairy is coming down to see you and take 
you back for a visit to our country (bird land), which is way, 
way up in the sky behind all those pretty clouds.” 

“My dears, that is impossible, you know I can’t walk and 
how could I get in the carriage. “You could not carry me. And 


another thing, my mother would worry when she would come 
home and find me gone.” , 

“Oh, we'd have you back in time, Violet,” chirped all three 
together. And while they were talking, Violet saw a large white 
cloud roll slowly out of the blue heavens and come rolling down 
towards her home. . . S 

“Quick, quick,” she screamed, “what is that coming. Oh, it’s 
the sky falling down. Quick, quick, help me,” screamed Violet, 
getting herself all worked up in a high pitch of excitement. 

“Be calm, be calm,” sympathized Bright Eyes. “That is the 
fairy coming,” And with that all three birds started singing and 
fluttering their wings with joy. “Here’s the fairy.” Chip Chip 
kept calling. And in the space of a few moments the cloud 
landed in the yard and vanished as soon as it touched the 
ground, leaving in its place a beautiful golden carriage, out of 
which the fairy stepped. Four beautiful birds of various colors 
were harnessed in front of the golden carriage and presented 
a most beautiful sight to the eyes of bewildered Violet. 

The fairy came up to the window sill, waved her magic wand, 
and the next thing Violet knew she was in the back seat of the 
golden carriage beside the fairy, while her three little bird friends 
drove. 

“Oh, fairy, how can I thank you for this wonderful trip I 
am about to have? It’s like a dream. One thing puzzles me, and 
that is, where is the cloud you descended in?” 

“Why, my dear, you are in it now. It is invisible, though. 
The cloud takes us direct to bird land without any stops. And 
there a surprise awaits you. One thing I would like to ask 
you. Can you tell me how it is you never had any friends to 
visit you,” continued the fairy. “The birds were telling me 
all about it.” 

“Because no one would look at my mother or me, for we are 
poor and my dear mother had to dress poorly so we could get 
enough to eat with the money she earned. The neighbors would 
not look at us, in fact, they would laugh at mother. Little 
children would only stare at me through the window. Never 
smile—and it use to make me so sad that I would pray that I 
might be taken away to rest. And one day I fell asleep and 
had a dream, which inspired me to try and coax the birds to 
be my friends, and they answered my call. And now to see 
the joy they have brovght me,” and her eyes filled with tears. 

“Yes,” said the fairy, “birds are kind to those who are kind to 
them, and they sing for those people. Birds are meant to bring 
cheer to the world and drive away sadness. That is why our 
Heavenly Father put birds on His earth. I am their ruler. My 
name is Fairy Bird.” 

When they came near the region of bird land all Violet could 
see was a huge stone wall in front of them and a large sign 
printed in golden glittering letters, each letter as large as your 
hand, “Welcome little Violet, to bird land, may joy be yours 
for ever aye.” Then they got nearer and nearer and finally the 
carriage came to a standstill and the fairy bird jumped out, 
waved her wand and the wall opened in one place and the car- 
riage went through. 


THUS THEY WERE IN BIRD LAND 


Now bird land was a large strip of land covered with lovely 
velvety green grass as far as the eye could see. The whole 
land was sprinkled with large drooping willow trees. Con- 
trasting with the lovely green grass were dainty little flowers 
of various colors peeping up between the tall blades of soft 
grass, and bowing their heads to soft summer breezes floating 
over the land. The singing from the birds was ceaseless, and 
the hopping about of these dear little feathered creatures would 
have thrilled any human heart. On every willow tree were 
about ten to twelve bird homes, all made of thatched straw. On 


one side of the land was a lovely lake of crystal water where 
the birds bathed. 


Violet was so amazed at first she could not speak, but finally 
found courage enough to say, “Well, this is bird land. Oh! how 
happy it makes me feel,” and she fell over on Fairy Bird’s shoul- 
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der crying. Flocks of birds came to meet her, for the birds 
had told them all about her. 

One lovely robin stepped up to her, bowed and politely said: 
“My dear Miss Violet, I should like to show you our village. 
Shall I drive you around there?” And after she consented, 
they drove off. 

Bird village. Well, it certainly was an interesting place. It 
was so funny Violet nearly fell out of the carriage with laugh- 
ter. The first thing she spied was a bird butcher store, and 
instead of beef or lamb hanging in the window like we would 
see in our butcher shop windows, there were 2 lot of little worms 
hanging from the hooks and a sign in the window which read 
“Fresh caught worms. Special today—Great demand.” Then 
in the bakery window was just a mass of crumbs, no doughnuts 
or fancy cakes like we would have, just these funny crumbs 
and a sign “Crumbs, not too stale.” As they rode along they 
passed a grocery store and in its window was a lot of cans 
and a sign “Fresh water from the world below.” The birds 
were all amused at the way Violet laughed at their market, 
for, of course, that is what they live on. 


They rode and rode for nearly an hour, visiting every part 
of bird land and when it got to be near 4 o'clock, a bugle was 
echoed out through the land and all the birds stopped singing and 
talking, and dead silence reigned. Violet began to get awfully 
frightened and kept looking to see what was going on about her 
or what was going to happen, when to her surprise she saw the 
Fairy Bird, who had been sitting next to her, wave her magic 
wand through the air and quote magic words. Presently, Violet 
began to feel power coming into her limbs and the next thing 
she knew she was stepping from the carriage. She had regained 
strength in her legs at last. As she started to take her first 
steps all the birds sang and cheered and fluttered their wings. 

“Can I believe myself?” she screamed aloud. 


“Yes,” smiled the Fairy Bird, “accept this as a gift from the 
birds of bird land, and turning to an audience which had now 
gathered in front of Violet, she sang out the words “Behold, 


Princess Violet can walk!’ And the cheering took place again, 
while the Fairy Bird explained to Violet how the birds had 
requested that she wave her magic wand and restore the power 
of walking to Violet. 

“We will take you back to your home now, and I know you 
will live happily. You shall never need to sit in your wheel 
chair without friends, for we are going to make you and your 
mother rich; we are going to give you a task to do. It is this: 
We shall furnish you with a lovely home, garden and flowers, 
money and happiness. And we shall choose you to write on a 
slip of paper all the names of the people who are cruel to 
animals, birds, etc., and also where they live. Put on your 
slip all the people who laughed at you and did not help you when 
you needed their help, and also the people whom you think 
are kind. To those people who deserve punishment, who were 
not kind, I shall send a flock of birds in the springtime to pick 
seeds out of their garden, so that they shall not have a nice 
garden, and send birds to-eat their crops. To those people 
who are kind, I shall see that their garden grows. Besides, 
Violet, keep it a secret. Tell no one except your mother.” 

And so Violet was taken home again in the golden carriage 
within the great white cloud, to be there and open the door 
for her mother when she would hear her footsteps. Imagine 
the joy of the mother to see her little darling walking. A 
thing she had never done. And then to tell her mother of the 
new happiness they were going to live in. Oh, it did seem as 
if this happiness was bringing her into a new life and a new 
world, just as if she were being born over again. To think 
that little birds brought all this happiness around. And she 
closed her eyes for a moment and thought of a little verse 
she had once read: 

Be kind to the birds 
And they’ll sing to you, 
Be cruel to the birds 
And they’ll punish you. 
They: are put on the earth to fill it with joys 
For good little girls and good little boys. 


HEALTH TEACHING 


THE CARE OF CHILDREN’S TEETH 

One of the essentials of happy, healthy living is good mastica- 
tion of food. This depends in part on the habit of properly chew- 
ing the food, but this can not take place unless, first of all, 
teeth exist and are in a proper condition for chewing. 

The investigations of the teeth of school children show that 
eight out of every ten children have decayed teeth. This con- 
dition is deplorable. Many of these children suffer from tooth- 
ache, absent themselves from school frequently, and carry on 
their work with difficulty. Recent studies emphasize the rela- 
tion between decayed teeth, rheumatism, chronic joint diseases, 
heart disease, and other disorders. Often, too, it is found that 
permanent teeth, especially the 6-year molars, are missing or 
are very crooked in their arrangement, making ugly faces which 
might otherwise be beautiful. 

From the point of view of health and personal appearance, 
the hygiene of the mouth is one of the most important and per- 
sistent of health problems, yet a normally healthy mouth is 
possible for every child. 

The first step in this educational campaign is to get children 
in the habit of cleaning their teeth regularly at least twice a day 
—after breakfast and before retiring at night. Dental floss should 
be used at least once a week. 


Among some families and in some schools one difficulty is 
that of supplying the children with tooth brushes and paste. But 
tooth brushes and paste can be bought by the school at wholesale 
at very reasonable prices, and in only rare instances will par- 
ents refuse to furnish the money. Sometimes children may be 
urged to save a few of the pennies which they spend for candy 
and buy a tooth brush and powder. The regular commercial 
tooth powder or paste is not absolutely necessary. Water made 
salty to the taste, or precipitated chalk, will answer. It ie the 
brushing of the teeth that counts most. 

It is very important to get children to brush their teeth so 
as to make them clean, and:also to prevent the pushing back 


of the gums from the teeth, thereby facilitating decay. The 
most successful teachers find it desirable to demonstrate to a 
class personally just how the toothbrush is to be held and used, 
first by holding the toothbrush in mid-air and going 
through the movements and next by actually brushing the teeth. 
Then the children may be led to do the same thing under the 
watchful eye of the teacher. The tooth brush drill is now 
required from time to time in the lower grades in many cities. 

The habit can not be established unless the children brush 
their teeth at home. The best way to bring this about is to 
have daily morning inspection of the teeth in the lower grades, 
and, as the habit becomes more nearly automatic in the higher 
grades, to have inspections less frequently. The children may 
often do this and give their report to the teacher. Teachers 
resort to various devices to encourage class pride in clean teeth. 
One teacher draws a number of squares on the board, each one 
referring to a school day in the month. If all report having 
cleaned their teeth, the square is made white; if anyone fails, 
the square is colored red. The game is to keep the squares white. 

Although the actual inspection of children’s mouths in most 
cases may be made by class inspectors, the teachers should 
occasionally make a personal inspection, complimenting those 
who have clean mouths and cautiously advising those who have 
not. It is part of the teacher’s job to know the condition of 
the children’s mouths. 

If every teacher will occasionally carefully inspect the mouths 
of her pupils and make a record of the number of teeth decayed, 
she will be surprised to find how few children have no decayed 
teeth. She will be painfully surprised to find the large number 
of teeth that are decayed down to the gums and surrounded by 
inflamed looking tissue or pus. The aid of the dentist is then 
imperative. Decayed teeth that can not be saved should be 
extracted and the others should be filled. In many cases the 
teeth need to be cleaned by the dentist. Although the teacher 
need not always report her findings directly to the parents, her 
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inspection will make her realize the need of caring for the 
children’s teeth and stimulate her to do more effective teaching 
concerning the proper care of the teeth. 

Every school system should have an examination of children’s 
teeth at least once every year by doctor or nurse and a report 
made to the parents. The follow-up work in the homes is the 
privilege of the school nurse. When parents are unable to take 


__ nd 


their children to a regular dentist, a dental clinic connected with 
some hospital or under the direction of the board of health or 
school board is often available. Such clinics must be much 
more generally provided in the future as a most important 


means of preserving health—Health Teaching Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 





MOTHER GOOSE STORIES FOR BLACKBOARD READING 


ORAL READING FOR FIRST SIX WEEKS 


The first lessons—for five or six weeks—should be at the 
blackboard, not with the book. There are three sources from 
which the material may be drawn for these early lessons. 

1. Some excellent teachers use the every-day experiences 
of the children. A short, interesting conversation about the 
children’s games, or their pets, or some other phase of their 
home life introduces each lesson based on these experiences. 

' 2. Other teachers prefer to take the simpler nursery 
rhymes. Miss Laura Man in Education, February, 1914, re- 
ports as follows: 

By the end of the month the average normal child of six 
should be able to read readily from script and print as many 
as twenty-five nursery rhymes and repetition tales. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the rhymes and stories that were read at 
the end of a month by the children that entered the first 
grade of the elementary school of the Georgia Normal and 
Industrial College in September: “Jack Be Nimble,” “Jack 
and Jill,” “Hickory, Dickory, Dock” “This Little Pig Wert 
to Market,” “Great A, Little A, Bouncing B,” “Pat-a-Cake,” 
“Hey, Diddle-Diddle” “Little Boy Blue,” “Little Jack Horn- 
er,” “Old Mother Hubbard,” “There Was an Old Woman 
Who Lived in a Shoe,” Little Girl, Little Girl, Where Have 
You Been?” “Ride a Cock Horse to Banbury Cross,” “Smil- 
ing Girls,’ “Rosy Boys,” “Pussy Came Creeping at the 
Door,” “There Was a Little Man and He Had a 
Little Head,” “Baa, Baa, Black Sheep,” “Who Killed the 
Rat?” ‘Diddle, Diddle Dumpling,” “One, Two, Three, Four 
Five, I Caught a Fish Alive,” “Hark, Hark the Dogs Do 
Bark,” “Little Tim Sprat,” “Bye Baby Bunting,” “There Was 
a Little Boy,” “Who Has Seen the Wind?” ‘The Rain Is 
Raining Ail Around,” “The Story of the Little Red Hen.” 

3. Yet other teachers believe it to be most economical to 
take the lessons of the primer. After all the lesons in the 
primer have been taught from the blackboard, they are re- 
viewed in the primer. This generally takes about six weeks. 
(The foregoing suggestions were compiled by the New 
Jersey state department of education.) 


MOTHER GOOSE STORIES 
Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water; 


Jack fell down and broke his crown 
And Jill came tumbling after. 





There was an old woman who lived in a shoe. 

She had so many children she didn’t know what to do; 
She gave them some broth without any bread; 

She whipped them all soundly, and put them to bed. 





Hey! diddle, diddle! 
The cat played the fiddle 
The cow jumped over the moon; 
The little dog laughed 
To see such craft, 
And the dish ran away with the spoon! 





Little Boy Blue, come, blow me your horn; 

The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s in the corn. 
Where’s the little boy that looks after the sheep? 
He’s under the haycock, fast asleep. 





Jack be nimble, 
Jack be quick, 
And Jack jump over the candlestick. 


Bye, baby bunting, 

Father’s gone a-hunting, 
Mother’s gone a-milking, 
Sister’s gone a-silking, 
Brother’s gone to buy a skin 
To wrap the baby bunting in. 





Little Jack Horner 
Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, 
Eating a Christmas pie; 
He put in his thumb, and took out a plum, 
And said “What a great boy am I?” 





Baa Baa, Black Sheep 
Baa, baa, black sheep, have you any wool? 
Yes, sir, no sir, three bags full; 
One for my master, one for my dame, 
And one for the little boy that lives in our lane, 
Baa, baa, black sheep, have you any wool? 
Yes, sir, no sir, three bags full. 





Ride a cock-horse to Banbury Cross, 
To see a fine lady upon a white horse. 
Rings on her fingers, and bells on her toes, 
She shall have music wherever she goes. 
Ladybird 
Ladybird, ladybird, 
Fly away home! 
Your house is on fire, 
Your children will burn 


Ladybird, ladybird, 

Fly away home! 
Fly away, 
Fly away, 

Fly away home! 





Song of Sixpence 
Sing a song of sixpence, 
A pocket full of rye; 
Four and twenty blackbirds 
Baked in a pie; 


When the pie was opened, 
The birds began to sing; 

Was not that a dainty dish 
To set before the king? 


The king was in the parlor, 
Counting out his money; 

The queen was in the kitchen, 
Eating bread and honey; 


The maid was in the garden 
Hanging out the clothes; 

Along came a blackbird, 
And nipped off her nose. 





The North Wind doth blow, 

And we shall have snow, 

And what will poor Robin do then? 
Poor thing! 


He will sit in the barn, 
To keep himself warm, 
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And hide his head under his wing, 
Poor thing! 
Little Miss Muffett 
She sat on a tuffet, 

Eating of currants and whey; 
There came a great spider, 


Who sat down beside her, 
And frightened Miss Muffett away. 





Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake, baker’s man, 
Bake me a cake as fast as you can; 
Prick it and pat it, and mark it with G; 
And put it in the oven for Teddy and me. 


ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE 


TURKEY RAISING 
Information Service U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


Turkey is the favored fowl at holiday tables. But 
turkey raising is on the decrease in the United States. This 
is because many turkeys range through the grain fields 
of adjacent farms and thus become a cause of neighbor- 
hood ill will, while the high mortality among young poults 
as ordinarily cared for on the farm, the outbreaks of such 
serious diseases as blackhead, and serious losses from 
predatory animals have all tended to discourage turkey 
raising. However, for people favorably situated raising of 
turkeys is one of the most profitable side lines which can 
be combined with general farming. 

Given plenty of range, turkeys will rustle for grass- 
hoppers and other insects, green vegetation, weed and grass 
seed, waste grain, acorns, chestnuts and other waste nuts, 
and convert them into delicious meat at a minimum ex- 
pense. Plenty of range is essential to success in turkey 
raising, and usually the discouraging results have come from 
attempts to raise the fowls under close confinement. 

Pick Your Breed 

It is a free-for-all choice as to what breed the farmer 
will raise. Six varieties of domestic turkeys, including 
the American Bronze, the White Holland, Bourbon Red, 
Black, Narragansett and Slate varieties of domestic turkeys, 
are recognized by the American standard of perfection. 
Because the Bronze turkey is heaviest, it is most popular 
among turkey raisers, as the fowls are sold by weight. 
Generally speaking, other conditions being equal, the 
Bronze is the hardiest variety, the Bourbon Red and the 
White Holland are the most domestic, while the White 
Holland is the most prolific. 

Turkeys generally are raised in small flocks on general 
farms. Few extensive commercial projects devoted ex- 
clusively to turkey raising are operated. Usually from 10 
to 15 turkey hens and one vigorous tom constitute a 
flock, the fowls being allowed free range during the 
breeding and laying season. The turkey flock requires 
particular care during the laying and hatching season and 
during the early life of the young poults, or until these 
youngsters are able to range at large with their mother. 

The incubation period of turkey eggs is four weeks, the 
average number of poults raised under ordinary conditions 
being about 50 per cent of those hatched out, or about 
seven poults for every turkey hen. The greatest loss occurs 
when the poults are quite young, the high mortality re- 
sulting largely from exposure to dampness and cold, im- 
proper feeding, close confinement, lice, and predatory ani- 
mals, and to inherent weakness, the result of carelessness 
in selection of parent stock. As soon as the poults are 
old enough, the mother hen and her brood should be 
placed on the range in an individual coop where the hen 
may be confined and the poults allowed to pick about on 
grass, clover, alfalfa, and other green feed at will, so that 
the youngsters will become accustomed to this feed. 

Young poults usually remain with the mother hen until 
about October or November, when the males ordinarily 
separate from the females and range by themselves. Im- 
proper feeding combined with close confinement has been 
the cause of many failures in turkey raising. When on 
free range the poults are busy searching for feed most of 
the day, and hence there occurs no overfeeding or lack of 
exercise. Even if the range is good, and the supply of 
insects abundant, it is usually advisable to have the flock 


come home at night—the daily feeding of a little grain 
inducing the return of the birds to the home roost—in 
order to accustom the fowls to a common sleeping place. 


Natural Roosts For Poults 

At the age of about 6 weeks the turkeys are old enough 
to go to roost. Most turkey raisers allow the birds to 
roost in open trees or on fences, or on other roosts 
especially provided. One of the greatest difficulties is to 
keep flocks from wandering over too wide an area and 
invading neighboring farms. To some extent feeding heavily 
night and morning reduces the area over which turkeys 
range, but even then they often go too far. An effective 
plan is to drive them into an inclosure, and keep them 
there until about noon. 

Fattening For Market 

Turkeys are fattened for market from about the first of 
October up to selling time. They are fed just enough so 
that they go away still feeling a little hungry. The 
quantity is gradually increased until they are given all 
they will clean up three times a day during the week be- 
fore marketing. Some turkey raisers feed wheat and oats 
during the first part of the fattening season, gradually 
changing to corn as the weather becomes cooler. New 
corn can be fed safely if the turkeys are gradually accus- 
tomed to it by feeding lightiy at first. As a rule, it has 
not paid to confine turkeys during the fattening period, 
as they lose appetite and get off feed when penned up. 
Nuts of various kinds are a natural fattening feed picked 
up by the turkeys on the range. Of these beech nuts, 
chestnuts, pecans, and acorns are those most commonly 
used. Many Texas turkey raisers depend solely upon 
acorns for fattening their turkeys, and when such mast is 
plentiful the birds are marketed in fairly good condition. 


Holidays Best Market Season 

The marketing season for turkeys is short, running from 
the middle of November to the latter part of December. 
Most turkey raisers sell their birds alive to poultry dealers 
who either dress them or ship them alive to city dealers. 
Farmers near the city markets and particularly those in 
the Middle Atlantic and New England States often dress 
the turkeys and either sell them direct to the consumer 
or to city dealers. In some sections shortly before Thanks- 
giving there is held what is known as turkey day. On 
the day before this event every turkey grower in the 
neighborhood kills and dresses his turkeys and the fol- 
lowing morning brings them into town, where they are 
sold to the highest bidder. In the extensive turkey rais- 
ing sections of Texas, dressing plants have been built by 
poultry dealers who buy the birds alive and dress them 
for city markets. 


NEW DESK MAP FOR SCHOOLS 


The school map firm, Denoyer-Geppert Company, of Chi- 
cago, have recently compileted what they call the Cartocraft 
Series of Desk Outline Maps which are several sets in ad- 
vance of any that have appeared heretofore. These new Desk 
Outline Maps were first introduced in the Chicago schools and 
a recent order called for 110,000 of them. These small Desk 
Maps are for pupils’ use in History and Georgraphy study. 


APPLY FOR MISSING NUMBERS PROMPTLY 

Subscribers failing to receive any monthly issue of the 
Journal should drop a postal to the office without undue 
delay so that it may be supplied promptly. Missing copies are 
sent gratis, if early application is made. 
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STUDIES OF NOTED PAINTINGS 


G. W. J. 


PRISCILLA—F. T. MERRILL 


As this is the month in which much of the attention of pupils 
is turned to the story of the Pilgrims in their heroic under- 
taking of founding a settlement in the new world of America, 
the picture of the Puritan maiden, Priscilla, which is the sub- 
ject of our Picture Study Lesson, will have especial interest. 
The picture cannot be said to belong to the class of noted paint- 
ings, but it is nevertheless a picture of national note. Some 
twenty-five years ago the artist and book illustrator, F. T. Mer- 
rill, painted pictures illustrating scenes described in Longfellow’s 
poem, “The Courtship of Miles Standish.” One of these illus- 
trations is the subject of our Picture Study this month. 

It would be well for the teacher to make herself thoroughly 
familiar with Longfellow’s poem so she may be able to tell the 
story briefly to the lower grade classes who are not far enough 
advanced to read it. The upper intermediate and the grammar 
grade classes may read the story in the original poem as a prep- 
aration for the study of this picture. The scenes and events 
of the story of the courtship of Miles Standish are laid in 
the first year of the Puritan’s life in their new colony home in 
America, which was named Plymouth. Among the passengers 
-in the Mayflower were Priscilla and her family; also John 
Alden, the “youngest of all was he of the men who came in 
the Mayflower.” Then there was Miles Standish, the Puritan 
captain, a man of martial air, every inch a soldier, not tall but 
strongly built and athletic. He was broad shouldered and deep 
chested. He was a man in middle life and had seen hard mili- 
tary service in Flanders, and with a dozen soldiers he was the 
colonists’ protection against the Indians. Standish’s wife, Rose 
Standish, had been the first to die of all who came in the May- 
flower. In that first winter of suffering and privation she, with 
many others, sickened and died. 

In Longfellow’s poem Priscilla is described as. being alone 
in the world at the time this story begins, for her father and 
mother and brother had also died in that first winter. The 
events in the beginning of this story happened in the early 
spring just before the Mayflower leaves the harbor where it 
has been anchored for the winter, to return to England. Pris- 
cilla is described as the loveliest maiden of Plymouth, modest and 
simple and sweet. 

As the story goes, John Alden dwells in the same house with 
Miles Standish. Alden is a scholar and is, therefore, called 
upon by many of the colonists to write their letters which are 
to go to friends and relatives at home on the good ship May- 
flower when it returns. On the day before the departure of the 
Mayflower after Alden has finished writing numerous letters for 
settlers, Miles Standish tells him the secret of his heart. He 
tells Alden that he is in love with Priscilla and wishes to make 
her his wife, not knowing that Alden himself has for a long 
time been cherishing a love for Priscilla. The friendship between 
Alden and Standish is one of the strongest that exists between 
men. Alden, therefore, does not reveal his love for Priscilla, 
but receives the message of the Puritan captain given to him 


in these words: 

“Go to the damsel Priscilla, the loveliest maiden of Plymouth, 

Say that a blunt old captain, a man not of words but of action, 
Offers his hand and his heart, the hand and heart of a soldier. 

Not in these words you know, but this in short is my meaning. 

I am a maker of war and not a maker of phrases. 

You who are bred as a scholar, can say it in eloquent language, 

Such as you read in your books of the pleadings and wooing of lovers, 
Such as you think best adapted to win the heart of a maiden.” 


John Alden, embarrassed and bewildered at being placed in 
such an unusual situation, kept down the feelings of his own 
heart and started on his errand to the home of Priscilla, deter- 
mined to be loyal to his friend Standish. As he approached 


the home of Priscilla he 
“Heard as he drew near the door, the musical voice of Priscilla 
Singing the hundredth Psalm, | the Brand old. Puritan anthem.” 


“Then, as he opened the door,’ be beheld the form of the maiden 
Seated beside her wheel, and the carded wool like a snowdrift 
Piled at her knee, her left hand feeding the ravenous spindle, 
While with her right she sped, or reversed the wheel in its motion. 
Open wide on her iap lay the well-worn psalm-book of Ainsworth, 
Printed in Amsterdam, the words and the music together. 


Such was the book from whose pages she sang the old Puritan anthem, 
She, the Puritan girl, in the solitude of the forest, 

Making the humble house and the modest apparel of homespun 
Beautiful with her beauty and rich with the wealth of her being!” 


In the foregoing description we have the scene of Priscilla 
at the spinning wheel which the artist has embodied in his 
picture. From these lines it is easy to see how well the artist 
has interpreted this particular scene in the story. 

The story goes on to tell how poorly and bluntly John Alden 
pleads the cause of his friend, and how Priscilla, with a heart 
overflowing, said to John Alden in a tremulous voice, “Why 
don’t you speak for yourself, John?” Alden returns to his 
waiting friend and tells him of his failure, and Standish accuses 
him of playing traitor. The captain in great anger goes early 
the next morning with his soldiers on a march out into the 
wilderness to meet and do battle with a hostile band of Indians. 
While Standish was marching away to the north to do a sol- 
dier’s duty, John Alden and Priscilla were taking a last fare- 
well view of the departing Mayflower. Months passed and in 
the autumn ships came over from England with kindred and 
friends, with cattle and corn for the Pilgrims. In the meantime 
Alden had built a log cabin of his own. During the fall news 
came to the village that Miles Standish was dead; an Indian 
brought the tidings. He was slain by a poisoned arrow, so it 
was said. This news released John Alden from his obligation 
of loyalty to Standish and he and Priscilla were soon married by 
the elder and magistrate of the village. Before the wedding 
party had dispersed Miles Standish appeared on the scene. The 
report of his death was a false report. Standish grasped the hand 
of Alden and asked for forgiveness for accusing him of dis- 
loyalty. He asked that all be forgotten between them save the 
true old friendship. This is the outlines of a story filled in with 
many charming details by Longfellow in his poem. It never fails 
to interest pupils and it describes many things about the first 
year of Pilgrim life in the new world that are true to history. 
It will be easy for the teacher to make herself familiar with 
the poem and adapt the story to the age and ability of her 
class below the grades of pupils who are fully able to read 
the poem. 

Hold up the full page picture before the pupils and have 
them tell what they see in the picture. Read the above lines 
from the poem and have the pupils point out the things in 
the picture that are mentioned in the poem, such as Priscilla’s 
modest apparel of homespun, the humble furnishings of the 
home, the spinning wheel, the pile of carded wool at her knee, 
the psalm book on her lap, etc. By telling the story of the 
poem and then applying the descriptive lines given above to the 
picture it may be shown how the artist has expressed in his 
picture the image which the poet had in mind when he wrote. 
This will help to bring the pupils into sympathetic appreciation 
of the artist’s work. 


QUESTIONS FOR STUDY 


What is the title of the picture we are studying? 

Who is the author? 

Who is the artist of the picture? 

Of what poem of Longfellow’s is this picture an illustration? 

Who was Priscilla? 

When and where did Priscilla live? 

In what sort of a home did she live? 

Where are the other members of the family? 

What is Priscilla doing? 

What do you see piled at her feet? 

What does she hold in her lap? 

What psalm is she singing? 

Find the one hundredth Psalm in the Bible and read it and 
know what Priscilla sang while she spun. 

Did you ever see a spinning wheel like this one of Priscilla’s? 

Note the floor and the walls in her home. Are they like 
the floor and the walls in your home? 

How do you suppose the Pilgrims made the boards for the 
floors in their homes? 

Notice the window. Do you think it is made of glass or is 








(From Painting by F. T. Merrill) 
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it made of oiled paper to let in the light? 

How do you think Priscilla felt in these early spring days 
after loss of the other members of her family? 

What is the name of the young man who came to her 
home while she was sitting engaged in spinning and singing 
as we see her in the picture? 

On what errand did he come and was he successful? 

How did John Alden himself feel toward Priscilla? 

What did she say to him in answer to his proposal for his 
friend, Captain Standish? 

What event made John Alden and Priscilla very happy? 

What thoughts do you have of this young Puritan maiden? 

Do you think she was beautiful, good and true? 

Does this picture cause you to have pleasant thoughts and 
help you to appreciate the character of this girl who lived in 
her log cabin home in the Plymouth colony three hundred 


years ago? 


THE ARTIST 

Frank Thayer Merrill, the author-artist of Priscilla, the 
subject of our Picture Study this month, is an American artist 
and illustrator. He was born in Boston December 14, 1848. 
His mother before her marriage to his father was Sarah Rose 
Alden, of the eighth generation from the John Alden who came 
over in the Mayflower, and who married the Priscilla of this 
picture. Mr. Merrill was educated in the institutions of Boston, 
where he studied his art. He married Jessie S. Aldrich of 
Boston in 1881. Mr. Merrill is the artist whose illustrations 
embellish some of our best known and most popular books, 
such as Miss Alcott’s “Little Women,” Mark Twain’s “The Prince 
and the Pauper,” Edward E. Hale’s “Man Without a Country,” 
and Longfellow’s “Courtship of Miles Standish.” He has made 
pictures for illustrating numerous other works of American 
and English literature. He resides in Boston, the city of 
his birth. He is widely known for his clear and delicate appre- 
ciation of an author’s meaning and for his skill in expressing 
this meaning in his pictures. 


NOVEMBER BIRD STUDY 


YELLOW-BILLED CUCKOO 
I. Gilbert Pearson in Audubon Leaflet. 


One cloudy autumn afternoon while strolling along a 
woodland path I heard a weird mournful voice plaintively 
calling for many minutes, The sound seemed to come from 
a cluster of trees across the glen nearby. Aijter a little time 
I came up to the sorrowing creature, and found it seated on 
the drooping bough of an old gnarled oak. It was a Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo. 

A Late Migrant 

Some of our birds had already departed for their winter 
visit to the tropics, but the Cuckoo still tarried in the haunts 
of its summer home. It seemed to feel the solitude of the 
autumn forest, and altho its voice is seldom heard at this time 
of year, it was now chanting its plaintive cry as if its heart 
was breaking at the thought that summer was over. It was 
sitting crosswise on the limb and was motionless except for 
a slight upward impulse of the body each time it called. 

As it did not see me at first, there was good opportunity 
to notice its appearance- It was about the size of a Robin, 
but was more slender; its long tail was over half the entire 
length of the bird. Its legs were short and its small feet 
grasped the limb on which it sat, with two toes extending 
outward in front and two behind. The bird’s back and wings 
were Olive brown, and its underparts were dull whitish. The 
outer tail feathers were black with white tips- Its bill, which 
appeared to be nearly an inch long, was black above and 
yellow beneath. 

Soon the bird detected the presence of an intruder. For 
a few moments it eyed me, as the Cuckoo will often do, in 
a dazed kind of way all the time slowly raising and lowering 
its long tail; then swiftly it flew and vanished through the 
foliage. It could not have gone very far, for as I contin- 
ued along the path. from the distance there came to my ears 
the faint murmuring “cow, cow, cow” of the sad mysterious 
bird. 

A Retiring Bird 

The Cuckoo always leads a mournful, secluded life. If 
we chance to see it at any time while it is with us, from 
May to October it will most probably be observed silently 
slipping from the cover of one tree or thicket to that of an- 
cther, generally alone, and frequently uttering the harsh 
guttural note from which it has long since acquired the name 
“Rain Crow.” I never have understood why it should be 
called a Crow, however. Certainly it does not resemble the 
Crows in our country either in voice, appearance or manner 
of life. 

The Cuckoo is often heard calling on cloudy days, or just 
before rains, and for this reason it is usually accredited with 
the power of foretelling the coming shower. It cannot sing; 
but it has some notes peculiarly its own, which once heard, 


are not easily forgotten. ‘“Tut-tut, tut-tut,” it seems to say 
“cl-uck—cluck—cow, cow, cow.” 


In Europe there is also a bird called the Cuckoo. It is 
larger than our bird by that mame, and besides, is a very 
pretty singer. It is not shy; so a great many people are 
acquainted with its habits. It was well known when the 
Biblegtwas.jepitten and you can find its name in the list of 
animals which the Children of Israel were forbidden to eat. 
Shakespeare, in one of his plays, tells us about the Cuckoo’s 
young. Some of the English poets speak of its singing: 


Of all the tales told of the English birds, the one relating 
to the nesting habits of the Cuckoo must reflect the least 
credit on the accused. 


In the spring when nesting time for birds arrives, it does 
not build a nest for itself but quietly steals away and de- 
posits its eggs secretly in the nests of other birds. There 
the eggs are incubated and the young are reared by the fos- 
ter parents. While the Cuckoo thus saves itself the labor 
of building a nest and the anxiety of caring for the young, 
it has gained an unpleasant notoriety, possessed by few 
other birds. In this country the black Cowbird has the same 
habit. 

The Nest of the Cuckoo 


Our Yellow-billed Cuckoo has learned the art of nest build- 
ing but poorly, the cradle in which the young are reared 
being little more than a mere platform of twigs. Indeed, 
so thin and frail a structure is it that the eggs can often 
be counted through the nest from beneath. It is usually 
placed on some sheltering limb or among thick vines in 
hedge rows, along streams and in orchards or groves. The 
eggs are nearly an inch and a quarter long and are about 
three fourths as wide. They vary from two to four in num- 
ber and their color is greenish blue. Many birds lay their 
eggs one each day, with great regularity until the full num- 
ber has been reached. The Cuckoo, however, often allows 
a few days to pass after she begins setting on some of the 
eggs before the others are deposited: Thus there are some- 
times found a young bird, an incubated egg and a freshly 
laid egg, all in the same nest. 

Among the branches of our fruit trees we may sometimes 
see large webs which have been made by the tent-caterpillars. 
An invading host seems to have come and pitched its tents 
among the boughs on al! sides» These caterpillars are quite 
destructive to trees, and the Cuckoos do us a great favor by 
coming often to raid the encampment. They pull the hairy 
intruders out of their tents by hundreds and eat them. So 
many are eaten by these birds their stomachs are often found 
to be thickly coated with a layer of caterpillar hairs. Cuckoos 
also eat grasshoppers and different kinds of flies. 

In some parts of the United States, especially in the South, 
the surface of the country is quite level and the soil is of 
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sand. There are found here large tracts of pine woodland, 
scmetimes with no other kinds of trees growing near. In 
these pine forests the Cuckoos are seldom seen; and in such 
regions if we wish to find them, we must search by the lakes 
and along the streams where other kinds of trees are grow- 
ing, or else among the shade trees of the town. 

The Cuckoo family is a numerous one. There are one 
hundred and ninety known species, thirty-five of which are 
found in the Western Hemisphere. In the United States 
we have five species. These are Groove-billed Ani, Road- 
runner Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Black-billed Cuckoo and Man- 
grove Cuckoo. The Ani and the Mangrove Cuckoo do not, 
however, occur in large numbers within borders. 

The Food of Cuckoos 

The Bureau of Biological Survey of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has for many years been studying 
the feeding habits of wild birds with the object of determin- 
ing their relationship to mankind. Dr. F. E. L. Beal of this 
Bureau in his paper reporting on the relation of Cuckoos to 
agriculture says: 

“The insect food of Cuckoos consists of beetles, grass- 
hoppers, cicadas, bugs, ants, wasps, flies, caterpillars and 
spiders, of which grasshoppers and caterpillars constitute 
more than three-fourths. In 129 stomachs examined, 2,771 
caterpillars were found or an average of 21 in each. In May 
and June, when tent caterpillars are defoliating fruit-trees, 
these insects constitute half of the Cuckoo’s food. One stom- 
ach was so full that the bird had evidently devoured the whole 
tent colony, as there were several hundred in the stomach. 
This diet of hairy caterpillars has a curious effect on the 
birds’ stomachs, the lining of which is often pierced by so 
many hairs as to be completely furred, the membrane itself 
being almost entirely concealed. It seems hardly possible 
to overestimate the value of the Cuckoo’s work. All cater- 
pillars are harmful, many of them are pests, any of them 
are likely to become so. The common tent-caterpillar formerly 
fed on the wild cherry, but has now turned its attention prin- 
cipally to apple trees, sometimes completely defoliating 
them,” 

3 . Distribution 

The Yellow-billed Cuckoo occurs in summer throughout 
Eastern and Central United States from Southern Canada 
to Northern Florida and Louisiana. It passes the winter in 
South America. There is a sub-species, the California Cuckoo, 
which is a little larger bird than the eastern form, but 
otherwise very similar. It is found in summer from Oregon 
through Colorado and the states west of it southward to the 
tablelands of Mexico. 


GAMES AND PLAY FOR SCHOOL MORALE 


It is always difficult for a layman to decide just what games 
are best suited to children at their various ages. The problem is, 
of course, to get something that will be interesting enough to 
capture the attention of the child, and which will bring into 
play the characteristics peculiar to the particular period of life 
in which he is. 

“Games and Play for School Morale,” arranged by Mel Shep- 
pard and Anna Vaughan, will appeal to all who have charge 
of the recreation hours of children, whether in the schoolroom 
or on the playground. The games are graded—from purely 
imaginative ones for small children, to volley ball, Hindu tag, 
and Indian club wrestling for the eighth grade groups. All are 
simply and concisely explained. 

The most satisfactory feature-of the booklet is that only a 
very small percentage of the games in it need any sort of 
apparatus. 

The booklet is published by Community Service (Incorporated) 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, and may be secured for twenty- 
five cents a copy. 


The last section is given over to group games for adults. 
Anyone who has ever had charge of a school or community 
social realizes that it is not an easy task to find sufficient games 
to fill an evening with simple and wholesome entertainment con- 
ducive to sociability. The thirty games described will prove a 
boon to harassed club hostesses and school workers. 


EDUCATORS SEE NEED OF FILMS ON 
AMERICANISM 


That ene of the most important functions of the motion pic- 
ture in education is to teach patriotism and good citizenship to 
the boys and girls who are the voters of tomorrow, was strongly 
stressed by city and county superintendents attending the insti- 
tute held here to discuss plans and problems of the new school year. 

Among the school movies screened for the educators present 
were citizenship films produced by the Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, which is co-operating n the movement for compulsory civics 
instruction in every grade school of the country. 

Edwin M. Harris, superintendent of Kane County schools, 
declared that the lesson of reverence for the flag needs to be 
taught from the kindergarten up, and with increasing emphasis 
and intensity from grade to grade. 

“The right sort of patriotic film, shown from time to time 
during the term and freely discussed in class afterward, will do 
more than any other single teaching plan to fuse the habit of 
loyalty and patriotism into the mental and moral makeup of our 
boys and girls,” said Mr. Harris. “We need more of such films 
as ‘Hats Off!’ for example, in which our nation’s heroes, from 
Washington and Lincoln to Roosevelt and Pershing, ‘come alive’ 
on the screen to teach pupils where their flag was born and 
why it brings a thrill to the heart of every true American. No 
child who sees such a reel two or three times during the school 
year, talks about it in class and at home, and looks up the 
historical facts it pictures, will leave his grade without a better 
understanding of American history and a deeper love of his coun- 
try. It will help to create in him an ingrained respect for his 
flag and a loyal pride in the ideals and traditions for which it 
stands.”’ 

Those who are urging the country-wide teaching of civics or 
citizenship, in the elementary schools maintain that to be of real 
value to the great mass of the pupils the work must begin not 
later than the fourth grade, earlier if possible. 

“Statistics published by the Bureau of Education show that 
the average person completing his education in 1918 had received 
a little less than six years of schooling of 180 days each,” said 
John A. Prosser, of the Society for Visual Education. “This 
gives color to the criticisms so often directed against our Amer- 
ican educational system—that we are ‘a nation of sixth graders.’ 
Painful as the facts are, they force us to recognize this six-year 
average and make allowance for it in planning the curriculum. It 
is clear that if Americanism courses are to accomplish anything 
definite for the general runs of pupils today, they must be installed 
in the lower grades and not be postponed until the last year or 
two of the grammar school, as is pretty generally the case at 
present where such instruction is given at all.” 

Mr. Prosser told of a white-haired stranger occupying the next 
seat in a Chicago motion picture theater where “Hats Off !”-— 
based on the story by Harley L. Clarke, received its first public 
showing. As the reel closed, the old gentleman turned and said: 
“T was just speculating while I watched that picture. Don’t you 
suppose, if we had more films of this type and really used them 
in educating our children and Americanizing our foreigners, there 
would be far less defiance of the law such as we have recently 
seen displayed down in West Virginia?” 

It is the plan of the Society for Visual Education and other 
organizations concerned in the movement, said Mr. Prosser, to 
exhibit the film lessons in patriotism and the duties of citizens 
not alone in schools but also in neighborhood centers, in order 
that adult members of the community may share with the chil- 
dren in the benefits of the plan. 


OUR COUNTRY’S NEED 

The greatest need of our country today is competent, well- 
qualified teachers to train the future citizens of the nation. We 
must get rid of the incompetent and unprepared in our public 
schools. The schools of tomorrow should be taught only by the 
best, and the profession of teaching must be made so inviting that 
it will attract and hold the best. Any reduction in the salaries 
of teachers or any failure properly to appreciate the importance 
of education will turn from the teaching profession those young 
men and women now preparing for their life’s work who should 


be secured for this most important field of public service — 
Kansas Teacher. 
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LANGUAGE STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION 


JACK’S DOG 

I am Jack’s little dog. My name is Bow-wow. I have long 
black fur. My fur makes a warm coat in winter. Jack can 
take off his coat. I cannot take off my coat. See what sharp 
teeth I have! I will not bite you. I like little boys and girls. I 
use my sharp teeth to eat bones. I get bones from the meat man. 

One day May’s doll fell into the water. Jack said, “Go get it, 
Bow-wow.” So I jumped in and swam to the doll. Soon I 
had the doll in my sharp teeth. Then I swam to the shore. I 
laid the doll at May’s feet. And May said, “Good dog, good dog.” 
—The Beacon Primer. 

THE DOG AND HIS SHADOW 

Once there was a big dog. When he got a bone he always 
hid it. He never gave a bit to any other dog. If he saw a small 
dog with a bone he would say “Gr-gr! Give me that bone!” 
Then he would steal the bone. One day he took a bone from a 
little dog. “The little dog shall not find this bone,” he said. “I 
will take it far away. I will go across the brook and hide it.” 
So the big dog ran to the brook. There was a little bridge 
over the brook. It was only a board. The dog ran out on the 
board. He looked down into the water and thought he saw an- 
other dog there. He thought the dog had a bone, too. “I will 
steal that bone,” said the big dog. “Then I shall have two bones.” 
He opened his mouth wide and, snapped at the other dog. Then 
his own bone fell out of his mouth. Splash! It went inta the 
brook. The big dog could not get it. There was no dog in the 
water at all. The big dog had seen his own shadow.—Retold from 
a fable by Aesop. Elson Primary School Reader. 

THE BOY AND THE NUTS : 

Once there was a greedy little boy. He saw some nuts in a 
pitcher. He put his hand into the pitcher. “I will take a big 
handful,” he said. But he could not take out the handful of 
nuts. He did not wish to drop the nuts. At last he began to 
cry. Just then his mother came into the room. “Why are you 
crying,” she said. “I cannot take this handful of nuts out of 
the pitcher,” “Take one nut,” said his mother. “Then you can 
get your hand out.”—The Summers First Reader. 

CORNIE 

Rose went to her grandma’s room one rainy afternoon. “Oh, 
dear,” she said, “I wish I had a new doll.” “I will make a doll 
for you like the one I had when I was a little girl,” said Grandma. 
“Run out to the barn and get a corn cob with the husks on it.” 
Soon Rose came running in with a corn cob. Grandma took some 
string and tied the husk to the cob. “This is the doll’s head,” 
she said. “Here is some worsted for her hair. We will sew the 
- worsted on her head. Where are your paints? I will show you 
how to paint her face.” 

When the doll was finished Rose named her “Cornie.” 
she made a blue dress and a white dress for her new doll. 

She played with “Cornie” a long time—The Wide-Awake First 
Reader. 


Then 


THE PIGS AT SCHOOL 

Piggy Wig has been a very naughty pig. He cannot go with the 
other pets to have his picture taken. He came to school this morn- 
ing without washing his hands. This is against the rules. So the 
master scolded him. “The grass had a fine dew on it this morning,” 
said he. “When you get mud on your feet and hands you must 
wash it off in the wet grass.” Piggy Wig looked ashamed, and 
said nothing. “I have told you that before,” said the master. 
“Go out and wash them now.” When Piggy Wig came in again, 
the master sent him to the dunce’s stool. 

Little Curley Queue is a careful pig. He never forgets to 
wash his face and hands before coming to school in the morning. 
He always knows his lessons. He is reading it now. It is, 
“How to Keep Clean.” The other little pigs do not know their 
lesson so well as little Curley Queue does. One little pig has 
dropped his book upon the floor. It is hard for piggies to learn 
to be neat. It is not so hard for children—Baker’s Action Primer. 

THE THIRSTY CROW 

One very warm day a crow was flying around. At last he 
stopped to rest. The sun was hot. The crow was tired and 
thirsty. He looked all around for something to drink. He 
Saw a pitcher of water in a yard. “There is a pitcher of water,” 
he said, “Now I will have a drink.” So he went up to the 
pitcher. He put in his bill. But the water was so low that 


he could not get any. “What shall I do?” he said. “It is a 
warm day, and I am very thirsty. I must have a drink.” 

He thought and thought. At last he took a small stone in his 
bill. He dropped it into the pitcher. Then he dropped another, 
and another. After a while, he tried again to reach the water. 
But it was still too low. So he got more stones, and dropped 
them into the pitcher. 

The water in the pitcher came up higher and higher. After 
a long time, the crow was able to reach it. Then he had a 
good drink. When he had drunk all that he wished, he flew 
away.—The Barnard Language Reader. 

(The following stories are by Effie L. Bean) 
THE CEDAR CHIPS 

The wood-cutters were chopping down a beautiful proud cedar 
tree. Crash! Crash! Crash! came the blows of the ax, and the 
cedar chips flew here and there, until the fine tall tree lay 
low upon the ground. When the wood-choppers were gone, the 
Wind whispered, “Sorry, sorry, I’m so sorry, dear Cedar.” And 
then the fallen Cedar wept, because she could not stand proud 
and straight against the blue sky again. 

“Cheer up, Cedar tree, don’t cry, Cedar tree,” said the little 
cedar chips. “You will be taken away to see great and wonder- 
ful things; and only think, we must lie here always.” But the 
little cedar chips didn’t know, for soon after the great tree 
was carried away, a man put all the cedar chips in a basket and 
carried them to a big house. 

And then such sights as the little cedar chips saw one night 
when they were fut into the blazing fire on the hearth. Merry 
boys and girls dancing about a beautiful tree laden with precious 
gifts and shining lights and glittering stars. “Ah!” cried the 
little cedar chips, as they flamed up the broad chimney, snap- 
ping and cracking for joy,‘ “even little cedar chips may see 
wonderful things and be of some use in the big world.” 

THE LITTLE LAME BOY 

Carl was a little lame boy. He could not walk or run about and 
play like other little boys. All day long he had to be very 
still in his little white bed. He had no brothers or sisters to 
amuse him, and his mother was very poor and had to work hard. 
Poor little Carl; he was very lonesome sometimes. 

But one day something very pleasant happened. Bob and Nellie 
and Flo went to the woods where all the pretty spring blossoms 
were growing, buttercups, violets, sweet-williams and all the 
rest. They gathered each a huge basketful and took them to 
Carl. How happy the lovely flowers made him! They stayed 
bright and beautiful many, many days and kept Carl from being 
lonesome. 





KEEP A-TRYING 





Say, “I will!’ and then stick to it— 
That’s the only way to do it. 
Don’t build up awhile and then 
Tear the whole thing down again. 
Fix the goal you wish to gain, 
Then go at it heart and brain, 
And, though clouds shut out the blue, 
Do not dim your purpose true 
With your sighing. 
Stand erect, and like a man 
Know “They can who think they can.” 
Keep a-trying. 


Had Columbus half seas o’er, 

Turned back to his native shore, 

Men would not, today proclaim 

Round the world his deathless name. 

So we must sail on with him 

Past horizons far and dim, 

Till at last we own the prize 

That belongs to him who tries 
With faith undying; 

Own the prize that all may win 

Who, with hope, through thick and thin 
Keep a-trying. —Selected. 
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DRAWING AND HANDICRAFT 


Margaret B. Spencer 


Children never grow tired of associating turkeys with Thanks- 
giving and they will welcome one on the blackboard. A border of 
fruits or vegetables like a frieze across the blackboard will make the 
room more festive. Cut these from two colors of paper and do not 
combine more than three kinds of fruit in one border. Work for 
a rhythmic repetition of strong and light accents. 

In connection with a written lesson in which the children tell 
some story of Indian or Puritan life let them make a frontis- 
piece for their story by dramatizing part of it. Select one part 
and have a pose drawing of it. Then let the children imagine 
the setting and draw it in. It is a splendid way of developing the 
imagination. They will find pictures in their books helpful. For 
instance a little girl poses as Priscilla paring apples for the 
festival. She might be sitting on the doorstep, or by the win- 
dow or fireplace. That part is left to each child to decide. 

Something helpful to mother might be found in cutting out 


knives, forks, etc, of paper and pasting them in their proper. 


PLACE CARD 


order for the dinner table. The rule is to begin with the outer- 
most pieces of silverware and work toward the plate as the 
meal progresses. The tumber over the knife and bread and butter 
plate over the forks. 


Turkey place cards cut from two thicknesses of brown paper 
will help decorate the table. Cut out spaces between the legs and 
wings. One paper may be cut down forming the head and the 
body, leaving the other for the tail feathers. Outline parts with 
black and orange. 


Individual candle hoiders are made from a two and a half 
inch circle of cardboard, orange crepe or tissue paper, and string. 
Lay the cardboard in a seven-inch square of paper, gather up 
the paper over the cardboard and hold it tight around the base 
of the candle while the string is tied around. 


Posters and programs advertising school festivities are 2lways 
of interest to the children. Use bright, gay colors for them. 


HANKS |] GIVING 
PRO || GRAM 


—_ 


HARVEST FESTIVAL 


NOV. 24 





730 D.M 
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ING HOW TO SET THE 
THANKSGIVING TABLE. 
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THANKSGIVING PROGRAM FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Myrtle Taylor, Oklahoma 


Prayer Song—Thanks for Daily Blessings, from “Song Stories” 
by Patty Hill. 
November Game—Concert recitation by eight children. 
The leaves are gayly whirling, (1) 
And then come tumbling down, (2) 
They cover (3) up the acorns, 
With blankets warm and brown. 


The squirrels snugly cuddle, (4) 
Within a hollow tree; 

The wild geese south are flying, (5) 
Just like the letter V. (6) 


The wind is full of frolic, 
It blows (7) our hats away, 
And makes our faces (8) tingle, 
When we go out to play. 


Hurrah (9) for old November, 
We love to have him here; 
Because he brings Thanksgiving, 
The best day of the year. (10) 
: —Selected. 
Directions—(1) whirl hands, (2) lower hands slowly, (3) 
place hands together palms down, (4) make hollow of left hand 
and place right thumb in it, (5) wave hands, (6) make V 
with forefingers, (7) toss hands above, (8) rub cheeks, (9) 
wave handkerchiefs, (10) clap hands. 
Recitation— 
Watch the corners of your mouth, 
When you wake up in the morning, 
Of a dull and gloomy day, 
And begin to grumble, pout and frown, 
Just glance into your mirror, 
And you will quickly see, 
It’s just because the corners of your 
‘ mouth turn down. 
Then take this little rhyme, 
Remember it in time; 
It’s always dreary weather, 
In countryside or town, 
If you wake and find the corners 
of your mouth turned down. 
When you wake up in the corning, 
Of a bright and cheerful day, 
And begin to count the blessings 
in your cup, 
Then glance into your mirror, 
And you will quickly see, 
It’s just because the corners of 
your mouth turn up. 
Then take this simple rhyme, 
Remember all the time, 
There’s joy a-plenty in this world 
To All life’s cup, 
If you'll only keep the corners of 
your mouth turned up.—Anon. 
Song—A Child’s Thanksgiving. 
Recitation—Thanksgiving Story. 
The ripe rosy apples are all gathered in, 
They wait for the winter in barrel and bin; 
And nuts for the children a plentiful store, 
Are spread out to dry on the broad attic floor. 


The great golden pumpkins that grew such a size, 
Are ready to make into Thanksgiving pies; 

And all the good things that the children hold dear, 
Have come round again with the feast of the year. 


Now, what shall we do, in our bright happy homes, 
To welcome this time of good times as it comes? 
And what do you say is the very best way, 

To show we are grateful on Thanksgiving day? 


The best thing that hearts that are thankful can do, 
Is this: to make thankful some other heart too. 
For lives that are grateful, and sunny and glad, 

To carry their sunshine to hearts that are sad. 


For children who have all they want and to spare, 
Their good things with poor little children to share; 
For this will bring blessings and this is the way, 
To show we are thankful on Thanksgiving Day. 
—Selected. 
Recitation by Five Pupils—Gifts to the Poor. 
First Pupil— 
The greatest gift of all is love, 
When, in our charity, 
Second pupil, with loaf of bread— 
My gift to the poor is food, 
Plentiful, wholesome and good. 
Who withholds from his brother in want may see 
A time when he, too, shall need charity. 


Third pupil, with a gold piece— 
My gift to the poor is gold, 
If I possessed wealth untold, 
I hope I should never forget the sad, 
But help to make many faint hearts glad. 


Fourth pupil, with flowers— 
My gift to the poor is flowers, 
For many sad lonely hours, 
Are cheered by the sight of their fragrant blooms, 
By beds of illness, in dreary rooms. 


Fifth pupil, with a Bible— 
I would a Bible share, 
The help of Heaven is there, 
The comfort of a better life, 
Beyond this present toil and strife. 
We, with the gift, ourselves bestow 
That gift shall holy be. 


All recite— 

When we give, let us ask for a blessing, 

Then, with love our spirits possessing, 

The gift we bestow, 

Shall be blessed, we know. 
Song—Thanksgiving Day, Edmond. 
Recitation—Our First Thanksgiving Day. 

Children, do you know the story 
Of the first Thanksgiving day, 

Founded by our Pilgrim fathers 
In that time so far away? 


—A. S. P. 


They had given, for religion, 
Wealth and comfort, yes, and more, 
Left their homes and friends and kindred 
For a bleak and barren shore. 


On New England’s rugged headlands, 
Now where peaceful Plymouth lies, 
There they built their rough log cabins, 

’Neath the cold, forbidding skies. 


And too often e’en the bravest 
Felt his blood run cold with dread, 
Lest the wild and savage red man 
Burn the roof above his head. 


Want and sickness, death and sorrow, 
Met their eyes on every hand, 

And before the springtime reached them, 
They had buried half their band. 


But their noble, brave endurance 
Was not exercised in vain; 

Summer brought them brighter prospects, 
Ripening seed and waving grain. 
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So the governor, William Bradford, 
In the gladness of his heart, 

To praise God for all His mercies, 
Set a special day apart. 


That was in the Autumn, children, 
Sixteen hundred and twenty-one; 
Scarce a year from when they landed, 

And the colony begun. 


And now when in late November, 
Our Thanksgiving feast is spread, 
’Tis the same time-honored custom 
Of those Pilgrims, long since dead. 


We shall never know the terrors 
That they braved, years, years ago, 

But for all their struggles gave us, 
We our gratitude can show. 


And the children of this country, 
If they feast or praise or pray, 
Should bless God for those brave Pilgrims, 
And their first ‘Thanksgiving Day. 
—Youth’s Companion. 

A Play—A Dream of Jack o’Lantern, by V. B. 

(Stage or platform furnished as room. Tommy Scatterbrain 
seated in an easy chair facing a screen.) 

Tommy— 

Oh, dear, how I do hate history. This lesson is no good, 
anyhow. All about the Pilgrims making Thanksgiving. I like 
Thanksgiving well enough. Turkey and pumpkin pie are jolly. 
(Smacks his lips.) But what difference does it make whether 
the Pilgrims or somebody else first kept it. John Goodboy likes 
to study—I don’t. (Throws down his book.) Johnny says 
I’m a “pumpkin head.” I don’t care. (Yawn.) How sleepy 1 
feel! (Goes to sleep.) 

(Gruff voices from behind the screen.) “Tommy Scatterbrain !” 
(Tommy stirs in his sleep.) 

(Squeaky voice from behind screen.) “Tommy Scatterbrain!!” 
(Tommy opens eyes sleepily, then closes them.) 

(Loud voice from behind screen.) “Tommy Scatterbrain !”' 
(Tommy sits upright and stares about him). 

(Gruff voice). “Johnny calls you a ‘pumpkin head,’ does he? 
Ha, ha, there isn’t a pumpkin in your father’s field that doesn’t 
know more than you do.” 

(One Jack o’lantern rises slowly above the screen, then another, 
and so on as each one speaks. (Tommy rubs his eyes.) 

First Jack o'lantern— 
In sixteen hundred twenty, 
So all the histories say, 
The Mayflower came to anchor, 
By the shores of Cape Cod Bay. 


Second Jack o’lantern— 
The Pilgrim fathers ianded, 
And straight to work they went, 
And soon laid the foundation 
Of the Plymouth settlement. 
Third Jack o’lantern— 
They had, at first, a struggle hard, 
And sore their souls were tried; 
The cold and hunger made them ill, 
And many of them died. 
Fourth Jack o’lantern— 
The noble Massassoit, 
Then helped them in their need, 
And generously he gave them, 
Some Indian corn for seed. 
Fifth Jack o’lantern— 
That corn the Pilgrims planted, 
And carefully did tend; 
They reaped a bounteous harvest, 
When summer reached its end. 
Sixth Jack o’lantern— 
And in their little village, 
Beside the dancing bay, . 
The Pilgrims made a feast and kept 
The first Thanksgiving Day. 
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First Jack o’lantern— 

What do you think of pumpkin heads, now? 
Second Jack o’lantern— 

Some pumpkins have more in their heads than boys think eh? 
Third Jack o’lantern— 

We are not so empty as we look. 

Fourth Jack o’lantern— 

Johnny Goodboy may be a bright scholar, but he does not know 

everything. 
Fifth Jack o’lantern— 

We call ourselves some pumpkins. 
Sixth Jack o’lantern— 

Do you think you are a pumpkinhead now? 

(Girl’s voice at back of stage.) Come Tommy, tea is ready. 
(Jack o’lanterns disappear behind the screen.) 

(Tommy jumps up.) Why, I must have been dreaming. (Picks 
up his book.) I guess I’ll study my history lesson after tea. 
Recitation by Five Children—History of a Seed. 

First, with seed— 
Just a little seed, 
Very small, indeed; 
Put it in the ground, 
In a little mound, 
And wait and see 
What it will be. 


Second, with a paper pumpkin vine— 
The seed became a lovely vine, 
That o’er the brown earth used to twine; 
And at our feet so very low, 
Went on and on to grow and grow. 
Third, with paper pumpkin flower— 
The summer rain, the summer shine, 
That wet and warmed the pretty vine, 
Had somehow quite a wondrous power, 
Which wrought this lovely yellow flower. 


Fourth, with pumpkin— 
The little flower grew and grew, 
In sun and shower and moistening dew, 
And when the leaves began to fall, 
There lay this gorgeous yellow ball, 
The prize of harvest, best of all. 
Fifth, with pie— 
Hurrah for the tiny seed! 
Hurrah for the flower and vine! 
Hurrah for the golden pumpkin, 
Yellow and plump and fine! 
_ But better than all beginnings, 
Sure nobody can deny, 
Is the end of the whole procession— 
This glorious pumpkin pie! 
—yYouth’s Companion. 
Song—Mr. Duck and Mr. Turkey. 
By Neidlinger 

(Let a child be the turkey, another the duck, and imitate these 
fowls. Children in room sing while these dramatize. They 
will sing when their parts gobble and quack come in.) 
Recitation—His Choice. 

I’m very fond of Leghorns, 
And like the Brahmas, too; 
They make a dainty dumpling, 
And are good to broil or stew. 
And there’s the Golden Hamburg, 
Makes chicken cheese when pressed, 
But for Thanksgiving dinner, 
I like a turkey best. —Ruth Raymond. 
Song—Going to Grandmother’s, from Eleanor Smith’s Music 

Course, Book I. 

Children dramatize this. Use about sixteen little chairs and 
place them by twos to form a sleigh. One boy is driver on 
front seat. He has reins which are fastened to something in 
front of him. Choose the children who are to go and designate 
places beforehand. Boy appears to drive up. Children sing 
first verse. Second verse all jump in; third verse, at words 
“Now look,” alt look at grandmother’s house. Fourth verse wave, 
and at “Now whoa,” all jump out and run to their seats. 
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GAMES AND PLAYS FOR SCHOOLROOM AND PLAYGROUND 


AUTOMOBILE RACE 

This game is to be played by the second and fifth, the first 
and fourth rows, or the third and sixth rows. 

Place a flag on the front desk of the first row and name 
that row an automobile. 

Place a flag on the front desk of the fourth row and name 
that row a different automobile. 

At a given signal each child on the front seat rises, runs 
up one aisle and down the next and places the flag on the desk 
of the second child, who quickly takes the flag, runs up the 
aisle and down the next, placing it on the desk of the third 
child. When the flag reaches the child in the last seat, he 
brings it to the teacher. The row which succeeds in getting 
the flag back to the teacher first is the winner. 

To vary this game, name one row a steam engine, another an 
automobile. 

Name one a bicycle, another a trolley car. 

Insist that in every case the children keep their feet under 
the desks to prevent any tripping. 

Community excitement. 


TRIP ROUND THE WORLD 

Geographical. 

Players form a large circle. Number off by twos. Number 
one steps in front of number two and kneels facing center 
of circle. Number two places finger tips on the head of one 
kneeling. One player stands alone in center. Number one rep- 
resents cities. At a given signal, number twos face left and 
run around the outside of the circle. Suddenly anether signal 
is given, when all running stop and get safely behind one of 
the kneelers. The center player, upon hearing the signal, at- 
tempts to find a place. If he succeeds, someone is left without 
a place, who, in turn, becomes center player. 

Let the two circles exchange places and repeat the game. 

CLUB HUSTLE 

The players are lined up in files. 

The leader of each file has an Indian club. 

At the word “go” all jump in half stride position and the 
club is passed between the legs, each player passing it on to 
the next until the end of the line has been reached. 

The last pupil runs to the front and passes it back along the 
line again. When every player has been at the head of the 
line and the leader is in front again the race is over. The 
file finishing first wins the race. 

This game may be played with bean bags, medicine balls, or 
dumb bells. 

Speed contest. 

FLOOR TAG 

Players form a circle, placing right or left hand on the 
floor as the teacher indicates. Player who is “it” stands in the 
center. At a signal the players stand and move about pro- 
miscuously, the player who is “it” attempting to tag one of 
the others before he gets his hand on the floor. If he suc- 
ceeds, the one tagged becomes “it” and the game proceeds. 


Off guard. 
CIRCUS GAME 

A leader is chosen who stands before class and says “I 
went to the circus and saw a bear.” The next child says “I 
went to the circus and saw a bear and——” naming another 
animal of his own choice. The next player repeats all that 
the previous players have said in exactly the same order, add- 
ing a third animal. Insist upon exact wording. 

Concentrated attention. 


THE WIND BLOWS 

Players stand as for gymnastics. Leader stands in front 
of class and says “The wind blows east,” upon which all turn 
to the east. If the leader says “The wind blows west,” all 
turn to the west. The leader continues to give commands and 
each time thg players turn in the direction in which the wind 
blows. Occasionally the command, “The wind blows a_ whirl- 
wind,” is given, whereupon all make a complete circle, returning 
to original position. Should the order “whirlwind” be given 
by itself all remain still, Any one caught moving at this point 
drops out of the game. The players standing longest becomes 
next leader. 

Following directions. 


HOOP GAME 


Wind six hoops each with a standard color. Make six bean 
bags a corresponding color. This game is played by six files 
of equal number. In front of each file station a player who 
holds the hoop in a vertical position and to his right, shoulder 
high. Two players, one for scorekeeper, the other to return bean 
bags to the place from which they are to be thrown, stand 
a little to the back of player who is holding the hoop. Upon 
a given signal the first player in the file throws his bean 
bag, endeavoring to pass it through the hoop, in which event 
he scores one point for his line. The bean bag is returned to 
the second child in the file, who, at the signal, throws it through 
the hoop if possible. The file scoring the greatest number of 
points wins. 

Test of skill. 

FLAG RELAY 


Divide room into two teams, each team holding a flag. Upon 
a given signal the first child in each team runs forward and 
makes a complete circuit of his team and upon returning, gives 
his flag to the player behind him who, upon receiving it, pro- 
ceeds to make a circuit, giving his flag to the third player. The 
team finishing first wins. 

Patriotic. 


TOUCH GAME 


Players form a circle—one player stands in the center. A 
basketball is passed quickly around the circle, moving in one 
direction only. The ball must not be thrown. If the center 
player succeeds in touching a player when holding the ball, he 
immediately exchanges places with him and the game continues. 

Speed, defiance. 

—Games and Play for School Morale. 


THE CENTRAL FIGURE IN EDUCATION 

For after all, the child is the central figure of every educa- 
tional program. He is at the heart of every program of prog- 
ress. The child is. He is more than somewhat. He is a body. 
He is a soul. For him the world waits. For him we build and 
serve. For him we erect schools. For him we search and save 
and teach. It is for him that teachers are trained and courses 
framed, and trails outlined and lighted up. If we are teachers, 
it is not enough that we know the truth which the child needs 
to know, it is necessary that we know how to reveal and when 
to reveal it to him. 

The child is born into a world of forces, a world of physical 
structures, i. e., things to which the interaction of physical forces 
gives rise, and a world of social structures to which human desires 
give rise. Himself a product of activity, he is born into a world 
of more manifold activity, in the currents of which he either 
sinks or swims. The question is, what can we do to him, for 
him, with him, that will enable him to live abundantly, to serve 
largely, and to develop his powers and personality? What 
greater things can we do for the individual than to give him a 
rational basis for his choices?—W. B. Davison, River Falls, Wis. 


TEACHERS WHO HELP TO KEEP THE PUPILS AT 
SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 257) 
men and women now in all walks of life. And among them 
was a Catholic priest. And as he sat by the coffin and 
Icoked upon the face of this old teacher—who was a Prot- 
estant, by the way—he said: 

“I owe, under God, the fact that I am a priest today to 
the good woman who lies here. She was the first to show 
an interest in .my future. She was the first to give me a 
hint of the benefits of an education. She encouraged me to 
go to the high school and to college. Although she was 
a Protestant, she rejoiced to see me going to be a priest. 
Her influence on my life was most beneficial and enduring.” 

And this priest was only one of the many pupils to whom 
this old teacher had been a light and an inspiration. Surely 
every teacher, especially every Catholic teacher, would like 
to have such things said about her when she has passed 
to her reward from the great Teacher of all. 
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Hn Hutumn Cuddle Song. 
Marion MITcHELL. CHURCHILL—GRINDELL. 
Authors and Publishers of Children’s Songs. 
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1. The fields are bare and stub-ble flecked, The wind seems lone-ly too, The flow’rsare nod - ding 
2. When Au-tumn sings her cud-dle song, The bird-ies all are still, Ex - cept the lit - tle 
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THE WORK—SPOKEN AND WRITTEN. 
Very Rev. H. P. Smyth. 


At the beginning of the pres- 
ent scholastic year a superin- 
tendent of schools in this local- 
ity announced his opposition to 
home studying, and at the same 
time declared the schools under 
his care open to parents and 
children after class hours. The 
buildings were theirs to enjoy 
according to their bent. We 
have heard of such things be- 
fore, but it would seem that the 
present manifesto exceeded all 
previous concessions. 

Speculation has been busy in 
an effort to discover the prob- 
able reason for such liberty. 
VERY REV. H. P. SMYTH.come say the superintendent is 
socialistic in his tendencies; others thinks it was a bold 
stroke intended to tighten his hold on his job. 

The permission to roam the buildings freely, without 
superintendence or restraint, would, indeed, be very well 
adapted to the very brief period that existed between 
Adam’s creation and his fall, if there were boys about 
at that time. But since the latter event in our great 
ancestor’s career, giving children unrestrained freedom in 
public buildings has been deemed more or less hazardous. 
The present writer’s experience is that damage will be 
done, even when none is intended. 

The general absolution from home study is not, of 
course, new. But I doubt that it can improve with age. 
The boy of ten or twelve that finds himself free at 3:30 
p. m. has a long period of idleness before him. He may 
have some home duties before him. But, unless in ex- 
ceptional cases, these will not cover more than an hour 
or two. Allowing two more for play, there still remains 
a time that must be spent at the “movies” or in mischief. 
Habits of idleness are formed, and to these, some day, 
other habits will be added. 

Besides giving opportunity for such tendency the child 
grows up unacquainted with books. A boy needs some 
direction in the handling of the written word, but to be- 
come genuinely at home with a volume one needs to 
be alone with it. The teacher’s suggestions are valuable 
provided he himself knows how to use books. But the 
work begun under direction must be perfected by silent 
application. 

I have, on some previous occasion, in the pages of 
this Journal, referred to this deplorable weakness in the 
education of some men even of professional rank. Their 
dependence upon what “teacher said” reminds one of 
the young pigeon insisting upon getting its food from 
the parental bill. The dove, however, in brief time learns 
to forage for himself. In this he is much in advance of 
the graduate who in times of need has to hurry to “teach- 
er,” while volumes full of the subject remain unused on 
the shelf, 

The spoken word is, of course, valuable, perhaps in- 
dispensible. But it is rounded out and perfected by what 
is written; and when a man dispenses with the latter 
he is dispensing with the service of one arm. He is 
hampered and handicapped. Indeed his knowledge lacks 
thoroughness, and may be said to rest on a very fickle 
foundation. 

Given average talent, the value of a work may be usual- 
ly measured by the amount of effort spent upon it. Ac- 
cepting this as a not unfair rule, we are at once con- 
vinced of the superior value of the book. What pains 
are required to produce a volume that will stand the test 
of criticism! There are many people capable of giving 
a fairly good instruction who would never dream of com- 
mitting their views to print. Accuracy, without which 
there is no genuine knowledge, is demanded by the cold 
page. To dispense with the book is to trust oneself to 
haphazard methods which so often spell ruin. And, of 
course, it goes without asserting, that only book men 
can learn to write. 

The modern easy methods of acquiring information 
from the lips of a teacher alone is like another modern 
method of taking exercise through the manipulations of 
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a masseur. This mode is, however, intended for weak- 
lings only. It has its value, but both patient and doctor 
hope for the day when the artificial remedy may be dis- 
pensed with. Nature’s way is the best way though not 
the easiest. You will never make an athlete through 
massage, though it may come in as part of the process. 

Exercise, therefore, the mind. Compel it to undertake 
difficulties. Do not allow yourself to shrink from mental 
exertion. Every successful effort gives more confidence; 
every surrender lowers your morale. 

I do not think then that the superintendent who freed 
his pupils from home study rendered them true service; 
just as I do not think the school buildings derived any 
benefit from being thrown open to all. It is a work-a- 
day world. But it abounds in compensation. The heart 
of the athlete, who has conscientiously trained, thrills in 
the conflict; the pious, in spite of moments of aridity, 
are lifted out of themselves in their devotions; and simi- 
larly the one who hase exercised his mind as the foot- 
ball player has exercised his body finds delight in over- 
coming difficulties. 

My observation has taught me that the pupils of Cath- 
olic schools excel easily in letter writing as well as in 
any other form of composition. This may in part be 
attributed to our Catholic doctrine which gives refine- 
ment and sympathy. But in no small measure is it due 
to the greater use ef books in our schools. 

The Almighty gave us, in religious matters, both the 
written and the spoken word; and the good Catholic 
will neglect neither. So it should be in secular matters. 
Prepare for the discourse by reading about the subject, 
and clarify and fix it in the mind by subsequent study. 


CURRENT EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
(Continued from Page 250) 


one whit better than the men and women who are com- 
ing now. A lot of your ancestors worked their passage 
over here as bondmen and sold themselves into tem- 
porary slavery in order to get here. 

“Some of you may find, if you will go back far enough, 
that your great-great-great-grandmother was sold on the 
auction block and paid for in long breen tobacco by the 
enterprising gentleman over here who wanted a wife. 

“Some you may easily now trace your ancestors back 
to the fellow who came over here without a dollar in 
his pocket, clattering wooden shoes upon the docks, with 
a wife following him, with an old shaw! over her head 
and a pack of kitchen tools upon her back.” 

Of course the Colonial Dames and the Daughters of 
the Revolution and the First Families of Virginia will 
not approve of Senator Reed’s utterance; but they will 
find it a difficult matter to impugn its essential truth. 
And in order to inculcate in our children the true spirit 
of democracy as opposed to the spirit of snobbishness 
and self-sufficiency, our teachers of American history will 
do well to emphasize the prevailingly humble social status 
of our early colonists. Not all of them were Oglethorpe’s 
jail birds, but very few of them were lords and ladies— 
for which grace may the Lord make us truly thankful. 


THE MEANING OF RELIGION. 


(Continued from Page 252) 

The cry, bitter or joyous, of the human heart secking 
after God is what gives rare literary quality to so many 
pages of the Holy Bible. For that book of books, though 
the inspired and authentic voice of Heaven, is likewise 
the appealing locution of the children of men. David, 
the prophet and the symbol of the predestined Messiah, 
records in his psalmody the message of the Creator seek- 
ing the creature’s love; but David, the human being with 
the consciousness of sin, in those same sacred songs 
wafts to highest Heaven the secrets of a human heart 
that knows the mingled anguish and content of the crea- 
ture in search of the love of the Creator: “As the heart 
panteth after the fountains of water, so doth my soul 


pant after Thee, O God.” 


The workshop where every character must work out 
its destiny, is every day life. The common day, the weary 
hour, the listless humdrum ‘of daily work—these molded 
us into what we are. The really great life is the every- 
day life lived in an uncommon way. 
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THE PEDAGOGICAL VALUE OF EDUCATIONAL 
MEASUREMENTS. 


(Continued from Page 254) 

be found to be common to many members of the class, 
thus probably reflecting weaknesses in class instruction. 
Graphing the scores made by pupils on standardized tests 
facilitates interpretation of class tendencies. Thus the 
line indicating the median score reveals at a glance, dis- 
entagled from the distracting minutiae of individual varia- 
tions, the central tendency of the class. It enables the 
teacher to grasp the salient points disclosed by the stan- 
dardized tests, thus allowing her to plan proper remedial 
action. 

The objection is sometimes encountered that graphing 
is difficult, increases the work of the teacher—that, in 
short, it is a case of “much ado about nothing.” The 
objection is ill grounded. It could emanate only from 
a person having but slight experience with it. Graphing 
for such purposes as the teacher would ordinarily have 
occasion to do, is a simple matter. A little practice in 
graphing renders it a pleasant and helpful device from 
which the teacher, once familiar therewith; will not read- 
ily part. In an investigation carried on under the writer’s 
supervision, about 700 public and parish school pupils 
in grades three to eight, plotted a daily graph of their 
progress in speed of silent reading. Even the lower 
grade pupils did it with ease and accuracy. It seemed 
to increase the stimulation and the progress of the pupils 
to a marked degree. Conscientious educational effort can- 
not ignore it. The writer mentions the subject here be- 
cause graphing greatly enhances the fruitfulness of the 
use of standardized tests. Moreover, every line of com- 
merce and industry nowadays utilizes graphing as a device 
to guide their efforts more intelligently and thus render 
their work more effective. It is as applicable in educa- 
tional work as in any other kind. 

3. GUIDE THE INSTRUCTION OF THE TEACH- 
ER.—The usefulness of standardized tests does not stop 
when they record the general degree of mastery attained 
in a subject. They penetrate beyond group totals and 
averages into the particular points of weakness and of 
strength which are not specifically reffected in the gen- 
eral score. As a result of this diagnostic quality they 
guide fhe teacher in giving instruction and placing the 
emphasis where it is most needed. While this value is 
contained implicitly in the diagnostic quality of tests pre- 
viously explained, it is of sufficient importance to demand 
an explicit statement. 

The values previously mentioned converge at this point, 
in the guidance that they give the teacher. For, the ulti- 
mate purpose of standardized tests and measurements is 
to improve the quality of the teaching, thereby increas- 
ing the effectiveness of educational effort. If teachers 
administer standardized tests, measure the pupil’s mast- 
ery of the subject, discover the points of weakness and 
of strength, carefully graph the results and stop there, 
they are missing the real purpose of modern standard- 
ized tests. That purpose is to guide the teacher in the 
formulation of remedial instruction. If they stop short 
of this they are treating standardized tests as playthings. 
They are largely wasting their efforts. Unfortunately 
there have been some teachers who have failed to grasp 
this point. 

Without the guidance resulting from the use of stan- 
dardized measurements, the instruction may become at 
times decidedly lop-sided. To illustrate: A certain so- 
called “strong” principal of an elementary school in the 
middle west took an especial interest in supervising the 
teaching of reading in the grades. The “thoroughness” 
with which his pupil’s read was his pride. When visitors 
came he invariably called upon the pupils to read for 
the edification of the guests. He had drilled them in 
slow, careful oral reading, insisting upon the proper in- 
flection and modulation of the voice. A superintendent 
happened along. He administered the Courtis Standard- 
ized Reading Test. The scores of the pupils in rate were 
several grades below the norms; while their comprehen- 
sion of the matter read was likewise considerable below 
the standards prevailing in the other grade schools in 
that city. The standardized tests showed that the em- 
phasis was misplaced, that several important values were 
being overlooked, and that_a shift of emphasis from oral 
to silent reading was urgently needed. 


To borrow a phrase from mechanics, standardized edu- 
cational tests by diagnosing the points of weakness en- 
able the person to apply the oil where the machine is 
squeaking instead of pouring it blindly over the whole 
machine hoping that some of it will seep into the joints 
where it is needed. 

4. CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS MADE MORE 
ACCURATE.—By showing the specific points of weak- 
ness and of strength, standardized educational measure- 
ments enable the teacher to group together more accu- 
rately the pupils in a class who have similar needs and 
hence demand similar treatment. They render possible 
a differentiation of class instruction to suit the variety 
of specific needs disclosed. They reveal definite targets 
to be aimed at, instead of the haphazard random firing 
with vague, ill-defined aims. If the numerous researches 
in educational psychology in the past decade of years 
have established any one point with definite certaint) 
that points in the wide variability which exists in the abii- 
ties of pupils in even the same grade. “Star different 
from star” in brilliance not more than pupils differ in 
abilities. The pedagogical corollary of this psychological 
finding calls for a differentiation of educational treatment 
corresponding to the variety of capacities disclosed among 
the members of the same class. The assumption undei- 
lying the practice which previously held sway of regard- 
ing the class as a homogeneous unit of intelligence and 
deserving therefore of uniform educational treatment, har 
been shown to be lacking a foundation in reality. Intelh 
gent individualization of instruction, the necessity of which 
has been so unmistakably demonstrated by modern re- 
search, because it reflects more accurately the different 
educational needs of the pupils, has been made possible 
very largely through standardized educational measure: 
ments. 

Under this general head of classification comes also 
the grading of pupils especially in rural schools where 
the grading is sometimes a matter of uncertainty. The 
valuable assistance which Superintendent Brooks of Sil- 
ver Lake, New Hampshire, derived from the use of stan- 
dardized measurements in grading, reorganizing, and re- 
vitalizing a somewhat backward rural school system, as 
interestingly narrated by him in the Journal of Educa- 
tional research, reveals a type of service for which these 
tests are being used in a constantly increasing degree. 

(Concluded in December Issue.) 





N. C. W. C. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU REPORT. 

Archbishop Dowling, in reporting the work of the De- 
partment of Education during the past year, stated that 
great progress had been made in informing Catholic edu- 
cators of the work and purposes of this agency of the Wel- 
fare Council. The opinion was advanced that no s‘ngle 
group is more alive to the advantages of co-operation than 
the Catholic educators of the United States, who, in prac- 
tical unanimity of sympathy and approval, have co-operat- 
ed with the work of the N. C. W..C.’s Education Depart- 
ment during the past year. 

The chief purposes of the department were stated to be 
the following: 

1. A clearing house of information concerning Cath- 
olic education and Catholic educational agencies—for Cath- 
olic educators and students and for the general public. 

2. An advisory agency to assist Catholic educational 
systems and institutions in their developments. 

3. A connecting agency between Catholic educational 
activities and governmental educational agencies. 

4. An active organization to safeguard the interests of 
Catholic education. 

The department held three successful meetings during 
the past year, and on June 15 appointed Rev. James H. 
Ryan, D.D., Ph.D., to active supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Education as executive secretary, in which posi- 
tion, it was stated, Dr. Ryan would direct and be respon- 
sible for all the activities of the department and its Bu- 
reau of Education. Archbishop Dowling reported that 
mainly through the efforts of the department, the Rev. 
Albert C. Fox, S. J., president of Campion College, had 
been appointed a member of the Commission of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education on College Standardization. This 
appointment accords national recognition to the work that 
Catholic colleges are doing, and will have important con- 
sequences for Catholic educational institutions. 
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THE NECESSITY OF EDUCATION. 
Rev. Bernard X. O’Reilly. 

The Free Masons, at least those in authority, are be- 
coming strongly anti-Catholic. In the current issue of 
The New Age, which is the official organ of the Supreme 
Council Thirty-third Scottish Rite of Masonry, is an arti- 
cle on the Towner-Sterling Bill in which there is mani- 
fest not only ignorance, but it is difficult to excuse them 
from wilful malice. When the New Age declares that the 
Catholic Church is fighting Masons it says what it must 
know to be untrue. The most recent condemnation of 
Masonry by Pope Leo XIII plainly indicates the attitude 
of the Church towards Masons. The Holy Father said: 
“What we say, must be understood of the Masonic sect in 
the universal acceptation of the term, as it comprises all 
kindred and associated societies, but not of their single 
members. There may be persons amongst them, and not 
a few, who, although not free from the guilt of having en- 
tangled themselves in such associations, yet are neither 
themselves partners to their criminal acts nor aware of 
the ultimate objects which these associations are endeav- 
oring to attain. Similarly some of the several bodies of 
the associations may perhaps by no means approve of 
certain extreme conclusions, which they would consist- 
ently accept as necessarily following from the general 
principles common to all, were they not deterred by the 
vicious character of the conclusions.” This is the general 
sentiment of all Catholics. Personally, we have found 
many good friends among the Masonic brethren. We 
have found them fine fellows and gentlemen to the last 
degree. \ve have frequently calied their attention to what 
Th New Age has published about the Church and they 
frankly disapproved. 

The attack contained in the article on the Towner- 
Sterling Bill is both vicious and false. The paper quotes 
and indorses what a writer recently said in the Survey, 
“No one now disputes that it is not only the privilege of 
the Government to levy taxes for the creation and main- 
tenance of schools but it is just as fully its duty so to do 
as it is to protect society from criminals through courts 
and jails.“ In other words, society today recognizes the 
necessity of education as an investment by the community 
in its children; that the greatest value in this asset may 
be created on the ground that an educated man or woman 
makes return a thousandfold to the happiness and pros- 
perity of society.” 

The Catholic Church has never held the doctrine of 
Spencer, that the taxation of one man’s property to edu- 
cate another man’s children was robbery. It fully recog- 
nizes that it is perfectly right and just to tax property 
to educate the children of those who are unable to edu- 
cate them. It has proven this in the fact that it has prac- 
tically taxed its people to create and maintain free schools 
for the children of the different parishes. The Church 
has never passed on the question involved in the necess- 
ity of education as the term is ordinarily understood. If 
we may judge from the common opinion of Catholic 
writers we may say that education is not an absolute ne- 
cessity whether viewed from a natural or supernatural 
angle. 

It is certain that on Judgment Day we will not be ex- 
amined by any standards of scholarship. A college di- 
ploma or a University degree will not avail us much when 
we give an account of our stewardship. Many of the 
greatest saints were men and women with very meagre 
intellectual attainments. It is equally true that no incon- 
siderable degree of success and happiness in this life have 
been attained by persons whose school days were easily 
numbered. We know of men who have been contented 
with a life which was not brightened by knowledge of 
the arts and sciences. Theirs were simple lives, but con- 
tented ones, and for them poor and content was rich and 
rich enough. It is Herbert Spencer, we believe, who says 
that education is a preparation for a complete life, and in 
this sense education is necessary. A certain kind of it 
was necessary in every age, but is more necessary in our 
day than in any period of history. Only the educated 
man can lead the complete life of the intelligent being. 
The educated man alone can get out of life its fulness of 
possibilities for legitimate happiness, and other things 
being equal, the properly educated man can contribute 
more to the external honor and glory of God. We say 
that the successful man in our day must be an educated 
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man. True, we find occasionally men in Church and 
State who are succeeding wonderfully without any edu- 
cational advantages, but they are the exceptions which 
prove the rule. 

If we could in a phrase particularize our age, we might 
say it is an age of the individual. Every age has its own 
spirit. In the past the individual was absorbed in a sys- 
tem. Until the freedom of the Church was assured the 
masses of the people had no use for education. .The an- 
nointed few thought for them. Except in a few instances 
the individual was absorbed by society. Among the Orien~ 
tal peoples there was little need of education among the 
masses. The whole scheme of life was laid down in their 
sacred writings in a formal and complete way and all ne- 
cessary was to memorize the code. There was no room 
for individual thinking. The Hebrews were guided by a 
chosen tribe. A certain class was appointed to rule and 
dictate to the masses. In Greece and Rome slavery on 
an extensive scale formed an essential element of the 
social structure. This eliminated the idea of a genuine 
popular education. Then, too, the Greek knew only one 
supreme virtue, Grecian citizenship. The individual was 
but a unit in the complex machinery of the state. Educa- 
tion therefore was of a limited character except for a few 
leading spirits. In Rome civic virtue came first. All edu- 
cation lead up to the one purpose, the glory of Rome. 
Even among the Patricians education was hedged in by 
this dominating idea. 

With the freedom of the Church there came a better 
understanding of the value ,o: the individual. While the 
Church always recognized this value it was impossible 
for her to do much for the masses of the people until 
freedom of action was assured her. by the conversion of 
Constantine. Men soon began to learn that every man is 
endowed with talents which he is to put out at interest, 
that it behooves no one to merit the awful condemna- 
tion of being an unprofitable servant. Under the influ- 
ence of Church slavery was gradually abolished, though 
as quickly as possible. The advantages of education were 
granted to all alike until in the Middle Ages we find 
the greatest scholars were from among the poor and 
lowly. The educational efforts of the Church in the pre- 
Reformation days has been unjustly criticised because 
education was limited to a small percentage of the peo- 
ple. This criticism frequently comes from men who well 
know that it was impossible to give anything resembling 
an education to the masses of people before the invention 
of printing. Only the privileged few could get the equip- 
ment necessary for an education. We imay say in pass- 
ing that considering the hardships entailed in getting 
an education in those days, it is astonishing that so much 
was accomplished. A Protestant English historian, Rash- 
dall, in his “Universities in the Middle Ages,” says of 
education before the Reformation: “It may be stated 
with some confidence that at least in the latter Middle 
Ages the smallest towns and even the [arger villages 
possessed schools where a boy might learn to read and 
to acquire the first rudiments of ecclesiastical Latin, 
while except in very remote and thinly populated regions 
he would never have to go far to find a regular grammar 
school. That the means of reading, writing and the ele- 
ments of Latin were far more widely diffused than has 
sometimes been supposed is coming to be generally rec- 
ognized by students of medieaval life.” 

In the latter part of the Middle Ages the art of print- 
ing was invented. With it popular education became 
possible. With the advance in popular education there 
came the natural growth of a more personal interest of 
the individual in matters of public welfare. As a con- 
sequence education for the masses became more of a 
necessity in the interest of both Church and state. Be- 
fore this the people were more or less satisfied to let 
the learned do the thinking and planning. They may 
not have been educated as we understand it, but they 
had the good common sense to appreciate the fact that 
they were not equipped with sufficient knowledge to be 
judges in matters of public welfare. So the progress 
in these two great things has gone on until our day. The 
means of diffusion of knowledge have increased wonder- 
fully in the past century. The invention of the art of 
printing was but a beginning. Since that time we have 
had the steamship, the railroad, the telegraph, the tele- 
phone, the daily newspaper, all of which have given 
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stimulus to the spread of knowledge. This has made it 
possible for the humblest and poorest in the land to 
keep in touch with the progress of the world. A man 
may save his soul today without an education. He may 
even get a certain amount of happiness out of life, but 
he will miss the finest things of life. The vast majority 
of those with whom he will associate have had some 
kind of education. They have had their intellects trained 
and disciplined; even in most cases little has been done 
for the training of the higher side of their nature. The 
uneducated man will find little pleasure in their com- 
pany; his thoughts are not attuned to theirs. 

Their language is like a foreign tongue to him. The 
only pleasures he can get out of life are those that are 
common to the lower animals. He may find happiness 
in the work of his hands. He can satisfy the cravings 
of his carnal appetites and sleep in peace even as the 
beast of the field whose stomach is well filled. In the 
world of business there is little room for the uneducated 
man. ‘There are a few menial positions still open to him. 
Very soon, even before the prime of his manhood is 
reached, he will arrive at the end of his possibilities. 
If he be possessed of ambitions he will soon appreciate 
the utter impossibility of ever satisfying them. He must 
remain a “hewer of wood and drawer of water.” The 
uneducated man can take little intelligent interest in the 
affairs of government. His knowledge of the problems 
that are affecting the social life must necessarily be lim- 
ited. His mind being untrained, he cannot grasp the 
meaning of measures that are proposed for the better- 
ment of his own condition. He casts a ballot which will 
have a determining influence in the selection of the head 
of one of the greatest countries in the world and choos- 
ing his ballot from the several possible ones, he 1s guided 
by blind party instinct or must depend on the word of 
others. He loves his country and he tries to do his full 
duty as a citizen, yet he knows how incomparably small 
are the services he can render. 

Education is not an absolute necessity. A man may 
save his soul, may even. go through life peaceably and 
contentedly without it, but his is far from a complete 
life. In our age and country, where the advantages of 
education and of a kind to suit every taste, are within 
the grasp of every one who is willing to accept them, 
there rests a tremendous responsibility upon those in 
whose charge God has placed His little ones. 





CELEBRATION OF THE SIXTH CENTENARY OF 
THE DEATH OF DANTE. 


(Continued from Page 253) 

What will be the result of this Dante Celebration? It 
will surely give an impetus to the study of the Italian 
poet that will make the exile from Florence, who had not 
where to lay his head at times, the greatest epic poet of 
all time without a question. Florence is a literary centre 
as well as art centre and Italian scholarship here has 
busied itself in bringing out a complete edition of Dante’s 
works at the nominal price, (counting the advantage of 
exchange) of one dollar and forty cents. During the last 
twenty-five years Dante has gained on Shakespere. More- 
over, there is no one to dispute the authorship of the 
Divine Comedy, while a good deal of doubt exists among 
scholars as to who was the author of the imputed plays of 
Shakespere. 

A Hundred Ways to Raise Money. 

Suppose you were anxious to raise money for the pur- 
pose of buying some costly but needed article of equip- 
ment for your school, which the finances of the adminis- 
trative body would not supply. How would you go about 
it? There are many ingenious methods of enlisting com- 
munity interest in a project of this sort. Here is a sug- 
gestion from the booklet under review: 

Calendar Plan. Find someone who will be the “year,” 
contribute $100, and find twelve “Months” who will con- 
tribute each $5. Each “Month” finds four “Weeks” who 
will contribute $1. Each “Week” finds seven “Days” 
who contribute fifty cents. Each “Day” finds twenty- 
four “Hours” who pay each a quarter. Each “Hour” 
finds sixty “Minutes” who contribute dimes. This plan 
worked out will net $316. 

The booklet is full of such plans. It is frankly in- 
tended to extend the sales of a well known piano, but 
will interest a wide circle of readers. Published for 


gratuitous distribution by Meissner Piano Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 











VERY school can have a Monogram, W. Otto 
Miessner’s latest creation—the most highly de- 
veloped, most practical piano for school use. 


Only 3 feet, 7 inches high, 4 feet, 6 inches wide and 
half the weight of the ordinary upright. Improved 
singing tone of remarkable quality. Superior cabi- 
net construction—greater beauty and durability. 


Get this book. Gives a 
complete summary and 
explanation of plans 
used by hundreds of 
teachers. Reprints en- 
thusiastic letters, con- 
tains suggestions of W. 
Otto Miessner, the well 
known music educator. As complete as a text book. 
You can choose from the same plans others have used 
successfully. They enjoyed raising the money, gained 
prestige, too. Book free on receipt of coupon. 


To make sure of obtaining my latest improved | 
school piano, specify the Monogram when you | 


send in your order. 
W. OTTO MIESSNER. 


The Miessner Piano Co., 
228-3rd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MIESSNER PIANO CO., 
228 3rd St., Milwaukee. 

Please send your free 32-page book, “‘Ways to Raise Money 
For a School Piano”; also the Monogram catalog and details of 
your special 10 days’ Trial offer to schools. 


School 
Position 
Address 


OSJ. 11-21 
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Catholic Teacher Downs Prejudice. 

Miss Loretta Murray, Catholic 
teacher in Reyburn, near Wilkes 
Barre, Pa., has won her fight against 
a whole town and in the face of 
opposition has defeated the bigotry of 
her opponents. 

Every pupil in her school room de- 
clared a strike, the homes in the vil- 
lage were closed to her, and politics 
was employed to bring about her dis- 
missal. The trouble started when 
Miss Murray, in complying with the 
Pennsylvania state law, to read a few 
verses from thg Bible, opened her own 
Bible, since school authorities pro- 
vided none. A cross on the cover 
caught the eye of a pupil and the 
— of Miss Murray’s faith spread 
ast. 

Abuse for the teacher followed and 
the children declared a strike. Laws 
of Pennsylvania demand that when a 
child misses three days from school 
without a reasonable excuse, the par- 
ent is subject to arrest and fine. Miss 
Murray carried her case to authori- 
ties and the district attorney investi- 
gated. At a special meeting Miss 
Murray’s case was presented, and the 
school board came to her support. 
The school was ordered to reopen and 
the truant officer was instructed to ar- 
rest parents of any child kept out of 
school three days.” 

“T would not quit,” said Miss Mur- 
ray, “race prejudice and bigotry are 
the things that threaten Americanism. 
It was my duty to fight and I put up 
the gamest fight I could.” 

Miss Murray cannot get a place to 
board in the town, but she found an 
old friend in another village. They 
have taken her in, and she drives 
three miles each day on an old buck- 
board to the little red schoolhouse in 
Reyburn. 

Penn. Educational Assn. Convention. 

The officers and executive commit- 
tee of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania held a meet- 
ing at the residence of the Right Rev. 
Philip R. McDevitt, D.D., Bishop of 
Harrisburg, on Oct. 26 to formulate 
plans for the annual convention which 
will take place in Scranton, Dec. 27 
and 28, under the auspices of the 
Right Rev. Bishop Hoban. The follow- 
ing papers were assigned: “Adequate 
Preparation of Catholic Teachers,” 
“Effective Teaching of English Gram- 
mar and Language,” “The Office of 
Superintendent in the Diocesan School 
System,” “Practical Presentation of 
Religion in the Schools,” “Recent Leg- 
islation in Relation to non-Catholic 
Schools.” 

The opening address will be deliv- 
ered by the Right Rev. Bishop Boyle, 
of Pittsburgh. 

The convention will open with the 
celebration of Mass in the Cathedral, 
at which the sermon will be preached 
by Bishop Hoban. The hall in which 
the sessions will be held has not been 
decided on. It is expected that more 
than 2,000 delegates will be in at- 
tendance. 

“Pray Well” is Foch’s Warning. 

Marshal Foch, who went to Metz to 
accompany the representatives of the 
American Legion on their visit to that 
city and who had left him with them 
for the unveiling of the Flirey monu- 
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ment, returned tc Metz later for the 
special purpose of visiting the institu- 
tion in which he was a pupil prior to 
1870, namely, the College of Saint 
Clement, under the direction of the 
Jesuit Fathers. After having passed 
through the class-rooms and the dor- 
mitory on the fifth floor where he had 
formerly slept, Marshall Foch visited 
the chapel of the Congregation where 
he desired to see his prefect’s stall. 
As the great events in which he 
played such a famous role were men- 
tioned, he said to those about him: 


“We succeeded, thanks to God. But 
let us not cease to pray well.” 
Nuns Enforce Dress Rules. 
Standardized dress with long 


sleeves and ban on rouge and powder 
are a part of the dress reform rules 
laid down this year by St. Ursula 
Academy and the Notre Dame Aca- 
demy, Pittsburgh. 

St. Ursula will permit a simple 
frock made of any material except 
silk, satin or velvet to be worn. It 
must be made_ regulation _ style, 
straight from the yoke, with two box- 
pleats and a single belt. Low-heeled 
slippers, long sleeves, sensible length 
skirts, moderate neck lines and a Tam 
O’Shanter or simple hat are decreed. 

At Notre Dame, a pleated dress, 
resembling the Peter Pan, made of 
either serge of a similar material, 
must be worn. These dresses have 
pleated skirts, plain waists, long 
sleeves and_ sailor collars. The 
dresses must be made of a dark, 
sensible color. 


Statue of St. Joan at Capital. 


At a prominent point on Sixteenth 
street, the “Avenue of the Presi- 
dents,” Washington, D. C., and close 
to many foreign embassies and lega- 
tions, will stand the equestrian statue 
of St. Joan of Arc, presented to the 
women of America by Le Lyceum So- 
ciete des Femmes de France a New 
York. 

The Superintendent of Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, with the concur- 
rence of the Fine Arts Commission, 
has selected the site, which is in 
Meredian Park, less than a mile from 
the Whtie House and on one of the 
finest thoroughfares of the National 
Capital. 

The statue is a copy of that by Paul 
Dubois. The original stood in Rheims, 
and escaped destruction during the 
bombardment of the city. It is con- 
sidered one of the finest specimens of 
equestrian sculpture of modern times 
and is again in its former place in 
front of the Cathedral. 


Parochial Pupils Escape Flames. 
Older school boys helped quell a 


‘fire panic at St. Anthony’s parochial 


school, New York, and carried fright- 
ened younger pupils on their backs to 
the street. 

The fire, starting in the basement 
among theatrical costumes, _ sent 
clouds of smoke through the five- 
story building, but within five min- 
utes after the alarm was sounded the 
1,400 pupils reached the street with- 
out injury. 


MUSIC’S PLACE IN OUR PARO- 
CHIAL SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


(Continued from Page 255) 
only a clog on the performance. If 
there is no baton time exactness de- 
manded, the teacher will find that 
there is greater breadth of expres- 
sion, more elasticity and vitality, and 
that the enjoyment of the children is 
expressed on their faces. Once this 
self-expression is attained, it is a very 
small matter to get all the rest right. 
If a song is a real piece of self-ex- 
pression, it is of some real musical 
value to the children, and of the high- 
est possible educational value. 

We must get down to the definite 
teaching of music as a language. Our 
children must and can attain to the 
same definite and accurate power in 
music reading as they possess in lan- 
guage. Just as language thought is 
expressed by sentences, phrases and 
words, so musical thought is ex- 
pressed in phrases, motiffs and fig- 
ures. To teach music ,reading intel- 
ligently then, we must organize and 
systematize the elements of music 
thought and the symbols which rep- 
resent them. In music reading, as in 
English reading, we must let children 
express songs which they have 
learnt, in phrases as wholes, then lead 
them to see motiffs as parts of the 
phrases, and still later to discover in 
the motiffs still smaller parts, which 
we may term figures. When they be- 
gin to read new songs, this knowl- 
edge leads to a more rapid assimila- 
tion of the phrase content, than is 
possible by the note-to-note methods, 
just as phonetic reading is many 
times faster than spelling, and the 
addition and multiplication methods 
of civilization are more rapid pro- 
cesses than the counting methods of 
the ancients. All of these processes 
involve the memorization of organ- 
ized fundamental elements. Children 
love to arrive at something, to feel 
themselves reaching a definite goal, 
to feel the growth and advantage of 
definite power to do. 





Nuns Selected for New Guinea Field. 

The first contingent from the Mis- 
sionary Sisters, Servants of the Holy 
Ghost, of Techny, Ill., will leave soon 
for the mission field in New Guinea. 
From among the many who volun- 
teered for the service, only four—a 
domestic science teacher, a musician 
and a kindergarten teacher—were se- 
lected for the present. 


Head of Christian Brothers. 

The Rev. Brother Philip, Visitor of 
the Baltimore Province of the Chris- 
tian Brothers, has been appointed Pro- 
vincial of the district of New York in 
succession to the Rev. Brother Henry- 
August. Brother Philip was for sev- 
eral years director of novices in the 
New York district. He was also direc- 
tor for some years of De La Salle 
Academy (old Second street). 

For the past nine years he has been 
Visitor of the Baltimore province. 
Brother Philip’s return to New York 
will be hailed with pleasure by his 
confreres in religion and by his many 
friends among the clergy and laity of 
the city. 
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to Text Books 


from 


Rain, Snow, Mud, Grease or Oil 


The Waterproof-Weatherproof Surface 


of the HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Is an Effective Protection 


The Holden Unfinished Leatherette Material 


Is made by our own formula 
of especially prepared Fibers 
on machines designed for this purpose 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 


NEWS NOTES OF INTEREST. 


Sister’ M. Imelda, O. S. F., for sever- 
al years directress of Mt. St. Scholasti- 
ca’s Academy at Canon City, has been 
elected Prioress of the Benedictine 
motherhouse and novitiate in Rogers 
Park, Chicago. This office is one of 
distinction and importance, as_ the 
Mother Prioress will have the super- 
vision of nearly 120 sisters and no- 
vices. 





Associations of Catholic teachers 
with a total membership of four hun- 
dred have been organized in Czecho- 
Slovakia to counteract the influence of 
the anti-Catholic and atheistic in- 
structors in the State schools. The 
new organization intends to defend 
the rights of Catholic teachers, par- 
ents and pupils against the hate and 
bigotry now rampan* in the schools. 








The Sacred Heart convent at Grand 
Cobeau, La., celebrated the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of its establish- 
ment in October. Madame Eugenie 
Aude, a French religious, received the 
first pupils in October, 1821. The sis- 
ters live in a famous _ institution. 
They also conduct free schools for 
colored children and a normal college. 


The Sisters of the Visitation Aca- 
demy, Dubuque, Ia., celebrated the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the founding of 
their institution on Oct. 26. Simple 
ceremonies, constituted the extent of 
their celebrations at the present time. 

Plans have been made for cere- 
monies of a more pretentious nature 
at the close of the school year. 


The Maryknoll Forcign Mission Sis- 
ters, already past the hundred mark, 
have lately received as a postulant, 
Miss Bernadette Tam, a Chinese girl, 
born in Honolulu. 

With a Japanese novice lately ad- 
mitted, and three Korean aspirants on 
the way, the personnel of the Mary- 
knoll Sisterhood is beginning to reflect 
its foreign mission purpose. 








Marking a departure hitherto not 
found possible, the parochial schools 
of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati now 
are being run on a tuitionless basis, 
individual parishes bearing’ expenses 
incident to the institutions in their 
respective boundaries. 


Serving as arbiter in the dispute re- 
garding the founder of St. Louis, Rev. 
Lawrence J. Kenny, S. J., professor of 
history at St. Louis University, has 
decided that the distinction belongs to 
Pierre Laclede-Liguest, French fur 
trader and explorer. The honor had 
been claimed by Auguste Chouteau, 
many of whose descendants still live 
in St. Louis. Both Laclede-Liguest 
and Chouteau were Catholics. 


Despite the fact that the buildings 
designed to house it are not yet com- 
pleted, the divinity school of the new 
Catholic University of St. Mary of the 
Lake, near Chicago, opened in October 
with a class of fifty seminarians. The 
opening of the school marked the real- 
ization of the first step toward the 
completion of the great university 
under construction for Chicago. 





Springfield, Massachusetts 


Work will commence soon on the 
Archdiocesan Major Seminary, to be 
built on twelve squares of ground in 
the beautiful uptown section of New 
Orleans known as Carrolton. The in- 
itial structure will cost $500,000 or 
more. 





Its forty miles from Broadway, 
New York City, to Katonah. Those 
forty miles were covered by the fam- 
ous Knights of Columbus war hut 
which was visited by thousands of 
Square during the war period and 
which was viisted by thousands of 
soldiers, sailors and marines. The 
hut in which buddies and gobs and 
“leather-necks” used to meet is now 
doing duty as a parochial school. 


Two nuns of St. Joseph’s Academy, 
Des Moines, Iowa, were killed by an 
automobile as they attempted to cross 
a street in the central part of the 
city, Nov. 1. They were Sisters Mary 
Virginia and Mary Rosalie. The 
driver of the car fled. 








The first deaf mute priest in the 
history of the Church is the Rev. Jean 
Marie La Fonta, who was ordained on 
the feast of SS Peter and Paul in 
Bordeaux, France. Father La Fonta 
went through the ceremony of ordina- 
tion without the slightest difficulty, 
and the exactness and precision of the 
ceremonial was so marked that a 
large part of the congregation were 
unaware that one of the priests was a 
deaf mute. 
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K. OF C. AMERICAN HISTORY CONTEST. 


Educational and literary circles generally will be 
greatly interested in the announcement of prizes offered 
by the Knights of Columbus Historical Commission for 
the best original studies based on research in primary 
sources in the field of American history. The object of 
the enterprise is patriotic, being, in the words of the 
official prospectus, “to encourage investigation into the 
origins, the achievements and the problems of the United 
States; to interpret and perpetuate the American prin- 
ciples of liberty, popular sovereignty and government by 
consent; to promote American solidarity, and to exalt 
the American ideal.” The prizes, which are five in num- 
ber, are cash sums sufficient in amount to enlist talent 
and scholarship of a high order and to stimulate serious 
endeavor. 


Competitors must belong to one of the following 
classes: Class A—Professors or instructors in history 
or in other social sciences in the colleges of the United 
States; Class B—Specialists, not college teachers, in his- 
tory or in other social sciences; Class C—Scholars and 
graduate scholars who have access to material in the 
universities, libraries and archives of Mexico, of Central 
and of South America, and the Caribbean Republics, 
dealing with the international relations of the Americas; 
Class D—School superintendents and teachers in the 
United States; Class E—Undergraduates in the colleges 
of the United States. It is stipulated that contestants 
in Class D should confine their studies to the considera- 
tion of history curricula in both elementary and advanced 
schools as co-ordinated with aims in citizenship and na- 
tional responsibilities. 


The prizes include one for the winner in each class of 
contestants, and here are their respective amounts: Class 
A, $3,000; Class B, $2,000; Class C, $1,000; Class D, $1,000; 
Class E, $500. 

Each study submitted in competition must have been 
prepared especially for the purpose, and deposited in the 
mail on or before May 31, 1922. While there is no limit 
as to length, it is observed that monographs should not 
be unduly expanded. Each paper must be scholarly and 
comprehensive, composed in English, and presented in 
triplicate typewritten form, fully annotated as regards 
the statements it contains, and must include a complete 
bibliography. That the judges may be uninfluenced by 
considerations of personality, it is directed that each 
manuscript shall be signed with an assumed name and 
accompanied with a sealed envelope inscribed with this 
assumed name and enciosing the real name and address 
of the writer; also the name of the writer’s college or 
university, should the contestant belong to Class A or 
Class E. Manuscripts which fail to win prizes will be 
returned to their authors, while the copyright of those 
which are successful is to vest in the commission, this 
condition not precluding the use of the papers by their 
authors as theses for higher degrees. If, in the opinion 
of the judges, the quality of the studies submitted in 
any class does not warrant an award, the prize in that 
class may be withheld by the commission. Competitors 
are requested to address their manuscripts and sealed en- 
velopes as follows: 


Knights of Columbus Historical Commission, 
Studies in American History, 
National Shawmut Bank, 

Boston, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 


The bank named will be the sole custodian of the 


sealed envelopes till after the announcement of the award. 

The committee of judges for awarding the prizes will con- 
sist of Gaillard Hunt, State Department, Washington, D. C., 
chairman; Professor Frederick A. Cleveland, Boston Univer- 
sity; Professor David A. McCabe, Princeton University; Frank 
I. Cobb, editor of the New York World. and Inhn H. Fa- 
munds, Chief Archivist of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Following is the personnel of the Knights of Columbus 
Historical Commission: Edward F. McSweeny, chairman; Rear 
Admiral William S. Benson U,. S. N.; Professor Henry Jones 
Ford, Princeton University; Maurice Francis Egan, formerly 
U. S. Minister to Denmark; Hannis Taylor, formerly U. S. 
Minister to Spain; Professor Charles H. McCarthy, Catholic 
University of America; Professor George Hermann Derry, 
Union University. 


Indicating the scope of the subjects at the choice of 
competitors for these awards, the following is reprinted 
from the Commission’s Bulletin: 
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CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINE. 


Any particular topic arising out of the following periods 
suggested for individual studies may be taken as a theme 
of special investigation. 

1492-1763—European Rivalries and Colonial Institutions— 
From the era of Columbus to the Treaty of Paris, 1763. 

1643-1781—Colonial Union—From the New England Confedera- 
tion for mutual defense until the adoption of the Articles of 
Confederation and Perpetual Union. 

1765-1783—The Revolutionary Era—From the passage of the 
Stamp Act to the definitive Treaty of Peace with Great Bri- 
tain. 

1787-1789—The Constitutional Convention and its work. 

1783-1823—Independence Fortified—(a) The Jay Treaty; (b) 
The Louisiana Purchase; (c) The War of 1812; (d) The Treaty 
with Spain; (e) The Monroe Doctrine. 

1783-1823—Diplomatic Independence—From _ the 
Peace, 1783, with Great Britain, 
Monroe, December 2, 1823. 

1783-1869—Territorial Unity—From the Treaty of Peace, 1783, 
with Great Britain, to the completion of the Union Pacific 
Railway. (a) The extension to the Gulf of Mexico; (b) The 
approach to the Pacific. 

1787-1861—The Great Experiment—From the Constitutional 
Convention to the ratification of the Constitution of the Con- 
federate States of America. The enforcement of the Alien and 
Sedition Laws, the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions, the 
Hartford Convention, Nullification, and Secession. 

1860-1870—Preservation of the Union—From the _ secession 
of South Carolina to the restoration of a loyal government in 
Texas. 

1865-1901—Economic Unity—From the close of the Civil War 
to the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo. 

1776-1922—Federal Centralization—The Extension of Federal 
Activities: (a) Agriculture, (b) Commerce and Labor, (c) 
Taxation, (d) Education. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY. 
1776-1864—Policy of “No Entangling Alliances’’—From the 
discussion preceding the Alliance with France to the joint 
international treaty with Great Britain, France, and the Neth- 
erlands, October 22, 1864, relative to the Shimonoseki indem- 
nity. 

1844-1922—Diplomatic Relations with the Far East—From the 
first treaty with China to the present time. : : 

1864-1919—Policy of Concered Action—From the joint inter- 
national treaty with Great Britain, France, and the Nether- 
lands, October 22, 1864, to the Treaty of Versailles. 

1898-1922—The United States in World Politics. 

1809-1922—-The International Policy of the Americas—From 
the revolt of the Spanish Colonies to the present time. 

1783-1922—Relations of the United States with British Amer- 
ica. 

The later history of the Monroe Doctrine. : 

Origins of the Doctrine of Popular Sovereignty 
Government by Consent. 

History of the Doctrines of the 
alienable Natural Rights. : . 

The Conceptions of Liberty, Tyranny, Liberties, Guarantees 
of Liberty, Natural Rights and Acquired Rights in the Minds 
and Writings of the Framers of the Constitution. 

Sources of Jefferson’s Political Philosophy. 

What Constitutes the American Tradition 
fairs. 

What Constitutes the 
fairs. 

Underlying Social and Moral 
Our Struggle for Independence: 
hood, Service. - s ; 

Changing Standards for Judgments in Arbitration and Set- 
tlement of Controversies—Political and Legal. 

The Adjustment of Group and Individual Conduct to the 
Common Consciousness of Justice. | 

The Evolution of a National Conscience. _ 

In addition to the important enterprise for the pro- 
motion of historical inquiry in America which is set forth 
above, the Knights of Columbus Historical Commission 
has prepared a supplementary non-competitive program, 
having the same objects as the prize contest. It is open 
to any authors of original studies in various aspects of 
American nationality who desire to enter. The commis- 
sion suggests a number of topics for studies, but does 
not restrict writers to these topics. It announces that 
manuscripts previously published in any form will not 
be accepted, but that original studies will be examined 
and such as are deemed available will be retained by 
the commission, compensation based on their merits be- 
ing made to their respective authors. 

The superscription upon envelopes containing manu- 
scripts submitted in accordance with this announcement 
should be as follows: “Knights of Columbus Historical 
Commission, 199 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, U. S. A.” Manuscripts not available for pub- 
lication by the commission will be returned to their au- 
thors. In the case of studies submitted under this of- 
fer, as of the other, it is observed that each study must 
be scholarly and comprehensive, written in English, in 
triplicate typewritten form, fully annotated as regards 
the authority for statements made, and must include a 
complete bibliography, and, while there is no limit to 
length, it is understood that no monograph shall be un- 
duly expanded. 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 
Rev. M. V. Kelly, C. S. B. 


READING RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


Was it not Cardinal Newman who said, “No true 
greatness of character has ever been, no truly great and 
noble work has ever been accomplished without the in- 
spiration that comes to us from the reading of spiritual 
books”? Perhaps it can be advanced as an accusation 
that the Christian world—and educated Catholics espe- 
cially—fail lamentably to profit by the opportunities of- 
fered in this form. Certainly, it is worthy of comment 
that people in our day understand so well the value of 
reading. The assistance afforded in every circumstance 
of life by books and publications, apparently without 
realizing that from similar sources immense benefit could 
be gained for the awful work of the salvation of their 
souls. Spiritual books are appearing by hundreds and 
thousands. They are not solely for members of the 
clergy, for religious, and here and there an extraordinary 
layman or woman; there are books on religious subjects 
to appeal to the intelligence of all. They contain les- 
sons everyone should learn. They have an inspiration 
for the scholar as well as for the lives of the most hum- 
ble. They have a charm which no one can resist. And 
in all reverence it may be said, “no one knows them, 
no one cares for them; they are as if they were not.” 

Would it be possible that the responsibility for this 
sad, crushing failure in a great work to be dome for 
the souls of men must be laid at the door of our Catholic 
schools? What are we doing to permanently fix in the 
lives of our pupils a taste for reading spiritual books, 
and through them to create this taste in the multitudes 
with whom they will come in contact in after life? We 
know well the efforts made by atheists, free-thinkers, 
socialists, to promote the spread of literature their re- 
spective contentions and purposes bring into existence? 
What would they not give for our opportunities! What 
would they not give for our class-rooms! If they had 
our Catholic children to instruct even in subjects purely 
abstract—algebra, geometry, etc.—with no hindrance to 
the influence they could hope to exert during those pe- 
riods, would they ask for a more extended field of ‘la- 
bour? What would they not accomplish in the matter 
of directing the private reading of their pupils! And 
with all the advantages our positions afford us day after 
day and hour after hour, what are we doing? 

Catholic children are sent to us for guidance. What- 
ever in the Catholic father or mother of the day de- 
serves reprehension it is very rare, at least in this coun- 
try, to find one unwilling to commit his or her child 
to the absolute control of priests and religious in charge 
of schools. There is practically no limit to the influence 
we might exercise over our pupils’ reading during school 
years and to a great extent afterwards. Then, do we not 
believe that every child, that every adult is pretty much 
what his reading is? If children who have spent a num- 
ber of years under our care evince no interest in books 
of a religious character, where does the fault lie? When 
we witness the hours upon hours many a simple peasant, 
man or woman, is absorbed in the Lives of the Saints, 
when we perceive the anxiety with which they await 
the arrival of a Catholic weekly or periodical—an anxiety 
which years serve only to intensify—we return almost 
horror-stricken at the thought that children eight or ten 
years in our class-rooms should not also find a thrilling 
interest in literature of this character. 

I am not forgetting the very great influence Catholic 
schools exert over the reading matter of their pupils. 
Usually they are scrupulously preserved from even the 
very knowledge of works at all dangerous. The mis- 
fortune is that we are so easily satisfied when the result 
obtained is purely negative. To have prevented a great 
evil is still falling very far short of promoting a great 
good. As a rule our school children nowadays read a 
great deal. All read fiction. Practically all await with 
eagerness everything published in the columns reserved 
for news of sport. Some few even have a fondness for 
history; any of these in moderation may give whole- 
some results. But interest in reading such as this could 
have been as successfully promoted in the schools of 
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the old Pagans. We are Christian educators. Secular 
literature, it is true, helps to give worldly culture; let 
us not forget that our specific occupation is sanctifying 
and saving the souls of our pupils. The process of edu- 
cation and intellectual development, which in the hands 
of the pagan schoolmaster, makes for the worldly ad- 
vantage of his disciple, we subject to purposes looking 
to the eternal welfare of his soul. Meanwhile there is 
just a little danger of forgetting that the faculty of read- 
ing is not given us by Providence merely as a means 
of achieving worldly success. Children of Catholic 
Schools more than all others are expected to make the 
most of that precious faculty. In the awful account we 
shall one day be called upon to render, there will cer- 
tainly be a serious reckoning as .to how far we have 
formed in children habits of reading which will redowned 
to their souls’ interests. 

~What purpose are Catholic school libraries supposed 
to serve—the infusing a spirit of faith and religion, or 
merely enlightenment and mental culture? Have we not 
shown some tendency to overlook the real object? Of- 
ten the school library is a matter of special pride. Both 
time and money have been expended generously to equip 
it. Books in great number and of real literary merit 
have been procured. But how often an examination of 
the catalogue reveals the indisputable fact that it is little 
more than duplicating what might be found in the ordi- 
nary public school. Books on religious subjects, Lives 
of Saints, stories with great religious events in the back- 
ground, stories testifying to the presence of the super- 
natural, works of literature from the pen of authors 
genuinely Catholic are rare, if in evidence at all. Now, if 
our Catholic schools do not bring this class of reading 
matter to the attention and to the knowledge of Catholic 
young people, who is going to do it? What are our 
schools really for? 

A very ready objection arises. The ordinary child, it 
is contended, will take to almost any other kind of read- 
ing in preference to that of spiritual work. Great diffi- 
culties in the way of establishing this practice. are spoken 
of. In the first place, we might ask is not all education 
a matter of overcoming difficulties? Could there be any 
education worthy of the name without an unceasing chain 
of them? Then, when we speak of religious education 
we must remember that “The Kingdom of Heaven suf- 
fereth violence and only the violent bear it away.” 

Again, is it really so that children invariably find spir- 
itual books distasteful and without interest? There are 
many respectable citizens who would find the reading of 
lengthy baseball reports painfully tiresome, though for 
even young American boys they teem with interest. The 
same columns would have no interest for school boys 
in France or Italy. There is really no form of sane 
literature for which the ordinary reader cannot culti- 
vate a taste, especially if it is put before him when he 
is still young. We have probably yet to meet the man 
or woman who failed to acquire interest in spiritual 
books, provided parents or teachers had commenced in 
due time to have them cultivate a taste for such. 

Nor is this all. It is simply a mistake to admit that 
books of a religious character are intrinsically less in- 
teresting than others. Readers charmed by the novels 
of Charles Dickens can find Catholic stories equally fas- 
cinating. Boswell’s “Life of Johnson” is the greatest of 
biographies; nevertheless thousands of non-Catholics 
have. set it aside, to be thrilled at some later date by 
the life-story of St. Francis of Assissi; How many 
works of fiction appeal to old and young with the keen- 
ness experienced by those who have taken up the “Fio- 
retti” of St. Francis? 

All the objections advanced only prove the importance 
of turning children’s attention to this kind of literature 
as early as possible. None of us read what we never 
heard of. We read books in some way or other highly 
recommended, books of which everyone else is speaking 
and which everyone else is reading. Children’s reading 
of religious or spiritual books will be almost entirely 
in accordance with the custom prevailing in their sur- 
roundings or with the opinion they will have formed of 
them from the remarks and insistence of teachers. 

A pastor in one of our American cities established a 
school library in which works of Catholic authors only 
were admitted. Lives of Saints and religious books gen- 


erally were in abundance. When the scheme had been 
enforced a few years many of the advanced pupils ex- 
pressed preference for such reading matter, even as 
against the novels of Thackeray, Dickens, and Lytton, 
which some of the High School teachers insisted upon 
their not overlooking. The day actually came when the 
public library branch of that district, in its annual report, 
accounted for its limited children patronage by the 
statement: “Few children attending the Catholic school 
come here for books; we understand this want is met in 
their school library.” 


TEACHING. 


Sister Margaret, O.S.D. 

Saint Thomas Aquinas says, “The highest position, the 
most noble profession, is that of a man who instils the 
truth in his fellow men and who by elevating them bring 
them nearer to God.” 

The profession of teaching is indeed a noble one and 
the true educator strives to draw forth and strengthen 
the sense of truth and justice and develop a taste for 
the purer and nobler pleasures of life. Intellectual prog- 
ress is an approach to truer estimates of values. A man 
is what he is by the quality of his thoughts and life. 
“Thinking and doing, doing and thinking,” says Goethe, 
“is the sum total of all wisdom.” 

In the soul of every child there is a world in embryo. 
To interest the young in the world that is in and around 
them that they may realize its implications are divine, 
is the chief part of education. The best help is that 
which makes the pupil reverent, self-active and independ- 
ent. Work reveals character. We know what a man is 
when we know, not what his opinions and beliefs are, 
but what he does or has done. Father Garesche, S. J., 
says: “The battles of the church will be fought and won 
in the next generation chiefly in the field of Catholic edu- 
cation. We shall inherit the land if we only keep our 
little ones safe in the church and give them the training 
that will enable them to grow up good Catholics and 
persevere in the practice of their faith.” 

If this mighty task is to be accomplished, the teachers 
must acquire the qualifications needed for the work. 
These are beside a deep religious training, clear insight 
int6 human nature and the tact that accompanies this 
gift; the ability to communicate our thoughts; sufficient 
inventive power to present knowledge in an interesting 
form so as to illicit attention; the natural power of en- 
forcing discipline in a sincere and sympathetic manner. 
In most religious training schools stress is laid on the 
acquiring courage and justice. If you desire confirmation 
of this, it may be found in the teaching of the Angel of 
Schools. Courage, one of the essential requisites in the 
character of the Christian educator, is, according to the 
Angelic Doctor, a virtue which restrains man within the 
bounds of right reason, while urging him to overcome the 
obstacles opposed to reason or to its legitimate use. 

But this virtue of courage, which we are to cultivate 
in ourselves as Christian educators, must likewise be 
drawn forth and developed in the child. There is in 
every human being a physical and moral force which, 
though latent in early years, is capable of being culti- 
vated so as to produce that Christian courage which is 
the secret of self-denial, charity and zeal. Sacrifices are 
the measure of virtue and consequently of merit. For 
“he who soweth sparingly, shall also reap sparingly; and 
he who soweth in blessings shall also reap of blessings.” 
Sacrifices are the mark of love and devotedness in the 
cause of Christ and of His Church. For love shows 
itself in deeds and requires an offering of something we 
prize. 

There can be no reason for discouragement in this 
mighty undertaking of the Church if the rule of justice, 
which is the rule of the religious life, be kept before 
the mind. The child will pattern itself after the living 
model before it, and will reflect the spirit and action of 
the teacher. To be successful educators we have to strive 
to express in our conduct what we would teach to the 
child. That demands courage regulated by justice; but 
it also means assured victory in the domain of true 
knowledge which is the greatest power on earth. 
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> > in Z ’ ictures, which are splendidly reproduce 

erature in which the subject i is eman Archbishop of Melitene, Pp WILLIAM CARDINAL O'CONNELL. 
cipated from pedantry. The arrange- Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop of Boston. 
ment followed is chronological, but Actual size of book is 7x10 inches. The duotone sepia method of offset printing used and 
the attention of the student is concen- the paper stock is of the finest quality rag offset paper. Durably bound in handsome green 


sania oat ue: Wie history of ters cloth, beautifully stamped in gold. Each picture with descriptive matter occupies a full page. 
é 1 s a- Cc er. 
sure, but on literature itself, each type PRICE $1.50 Prepaid Please make remittance ‘with ord 


being traced from its earliest appear- Desmond Pub. Co., 306 Colby -Abbot Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Elementary Lessons 
English. 
nius. Cloth, 340 pages. Price, 
American Book Company, 
York. 

Modern methods are exemplified in 
this book, which presents sixty pro- 
jects adapted for class work, these 
furnishing lessons for three years at 
the rate of four hundred a year. The 
author’s conception is to provide a 
plan for developing the child’s think- 
ing power, giving him richer back- 
grounds of life; to induce him to en- 
joy his work in language by weaving 
it around the accomplishment of def- 
inite objects, and to make correct 
language habits automatic. The plan 
of the work is good and pains have 
been taken in working out its details. 


New 


Francis W. Parker School Studies in 
Education. The Individual and the 


Curriculum. Experiments in Adap- 
tation. Stiff paper covers, 158 
pages. Price, 45 cents net. Pub- 


lished by the Faculty of the Fran- 

cis W. Parker School, Chicago. 

This is a book from which up-to- 
date teachers can gather information 
of a highly practical character that 
will help. them in various branches 
of instruction. Many school room 
activities which were unthought of a 
generation ago are now in full swing 
with highly profitable results. This is 
an exposition of several of these nov- 
elties and of their outcome. It is 
crammed with fresh ideas relating to 
education. 


Self-Help English Lessons. First 
Book. By Julia Helen Wohlfarth. 
Illustrated by Frederick Richard- 
son. Cloth, 256 pages. Price, 96 
cents net. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
The idea of this and the two other 

books in its series for which it lays 

the foundation is to enlist pupils in 
the effort to master the elements of 
correct speech and writing in the lan- 
guage of the country. Five years of 
thoughtful labor were expended in 
collecting the data and formulating 
the methods embodied in these les- 
sons. The result is practical and de- 
serving of commendation. The first 
book is for pupils in primary grades. 


The Labor Problem and the Social 
Catholic Movement in France. A 
Study in the History of Social Poli- 


in- 


tics. By Parker Thomas Moon, 
ag and sentoe 
MGs om ifthey Tire Teck, 
Smart or Burn, if Sore, 


Irritated, Inflamed or 
(AED EYES Granulated,use Murine 
often. ee | od na 

ult. At Druggists cians. 
aM for Pree Eye Book. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 





in Everyday 
By Emma Miller Bole- 


Che Catholic School Journal 


structor in History in Columbia 

University. Cloth, 473 pages. Price, 

abcess The MacMillian Company, 

New York. 

This well written, substantial vol- 
ume embodies the results of a sys- 
tematic study by a competent inves- 
tigator. It is a compendium of infor- 
mation, presenting a vast body of 
facts and covering a century of time. 
Today the Social Catholic Movement 
is one of the most powerful forces in 
the poiitical and economic life of 
France. Its origin, its development 
and its aims are here presented in 
orderly form by an adept in the sci- 
ence of historical investigation. The 
book may be read with interest as 
wel! as profit by all who are con- 
cerned regarding the outcome of ex- 
isting discontents in the field of in- 
dustry. 

Permodello Modeling. A Handbook 
in the Use of Permodello, the Per- 
manent Modeling Ciay. By Bonnie 
E. Snow and Hugo B. Froelich. II- 
lustrated by George W. Koch. 
Cardboard covers, 41 pages. Price, 
$1.50 net. The Prang Company, 
New York. 

The new modeling material has 
opened scores of delightful problems 
for workers in industrial art, avail- 
able in the school and the home and 
fruitful of instruction and entertain- 
ment. The United States govern- 
ment has made large use of permo- 
dello in connection with its recon- 
struction work with soldiers and sail- 
ors. A handbook of the new art was 
needed, and the publication under re- 
view will be widely welcomed. 


The Rythmic Dance Book. By Mar- 
garet Einert. With eight illustra- 


tions. Boards, 96 pages. Price, 
$1.50 net. Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York. 


the author explains in 
her preface, was written in response 
to requests for a exposition of hcr 
work embodying ideas instead of for- 
mulating rules. Dealing with natural 
dancing in various forms, the com- 
binations of movement, music and 
story which she has developed and 
submits to the public in the little 
volume under review differs largely 
from other schemes. It is designed 
in the first place for physical develop- 
ment, while encouraging appreciation 
of artistic line and contour, and 1 
associated not with “rag-time” extrav- 
aganzas, but with good music only. 
Creative dancing of this type, Miss 
Einert holds, is an exercise whole- 
somely expressive of personality—of 
a sound mind in a sound body. The 
little volume is entitled to credit as 
an earnest contribution toward the 
redemption of a_ graceful exercise 
from tendencies inane or vicious. 


This book, 


The Meadow Folks’ Story Hour. By 
Prudence Gruelle (Blanche Silver). 
Illustrations by Nell Hatt. Cloth. 
101 pages. Price, 68 cents net. The 
Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York. 

Here is a charming budget of fan- 
cies that will enchain the attention of 


ie ed 
GREAT 
HOT NORTE 


EL ~CHICAGO ~ & 


Jackson Bled. 7 
me Opposite Rt ones 7 





A quality of atmosphere that causes 
the guest to feel, instinctively, that he is ac- 
corded all of courtesy and all of hospitality 
and that the hotel is, in fact, his home for the 
time, is inseparable from The Great Northern. 
Both room and restaurant charges are notable 
for moderation. 


Extra Large Sample Rooms, Ballroom, 
Committee Rooms, With 
Capacities to 400. 

JOHN C. O’NEILL, pene 


be “YOU 

Ready for 
the Coming | 
Winter? 


Is your health 
and strength up 
to normal? If 
your power of re- 
sistance has been 
lowered you need 
to rebuild health 
and strength by 
using just such a 
food tonic as 
Father John’s 
Medicine, which does itS work, not by 
stimulation, but by actually providing 
real food elements, which your system 
needs, and which even in its weakened 
condition, it is able to take up. Many 
people find that they gain weight 
steadily while taking Father John’s 
Medicine and that it gives them the 
power to fight off colds and to with- 
stand the rigors of severe winter 
weather. It is none too early to begin 
right now building up your strength 
and getting ready for the coming 
winter. 


ALTAR BREAD | 
BAKING OVENS 


Adapted to Gas, Gasoline, Liquid-Gasoline, 
| Gasoline-Gas, Natural-Gas, Alcohol, Kero- 
sene. or Electricity. Improved Double Cutter, 
Tubular Cutter, Hand Cutters, all sizes, for 
large and small breads. Established 1876. 


P. H. HORAN 
Factory: Horan Bldg., 632-634 Harrison 
Ave., BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 











Kindly write for latest catalogue. Corres- 
pondence respectfully solicited. Write for 
particulars concerning our latest invention in 
Electric Ovens. 





ance to the present time, and its best 
examples presented in such a way as 
to attract the student and stimulate 
him to independent thinking. The 
manner of treatment makes _ for 
breadth of view. The book is original 
and practical in a high degree, and 
calculated to serve not only those 
with college entrance requirements in 
view, but also the larger body whose 
formal education is to end with the 
high school yet whose intellectual life 
is susceptible of incalculable enrich- 
ment by well selected general read- 
ing. 


Some Fell Among Thorns. Open let- 
ters to a farmer. By Rev. M. V. 
Kelly, C. S. B. Paper covers, 71 
pages. Price, Catholic Truth 
Society of Canada, 671 Bond St., 
Toronto. 

Does the well-to-do farmer act 
wisely when he sells his country acres 
and removes with his family to the 
city? Father Kelly thinks not, and 
gives his reasons at length. The pit- 
falls of city life are manifold. The 
independence and peaceful innocence 
oi country life are precious to civili- 
zation and make the country the 
stronghold of religion and happiness. 
Father Kelly argues eloquently and 
forcibly. His earnest appeal is read- 
able and worthy of consideration by 
those to whom it is addressed. 


The Credentials of Christianity. By 
Martin J. Scott, S.J., Author of 
“God and Myself,” “The Hand of 
God” and “Convent Life.” Cloth, 
257 pages. Price, $1.50 net. P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York. 
Shallow writers, commenting on 

the world war, ventured the opinion 

that it warranted the conclusion that 

“Christianity has been tried and found 

wanting.” Father Scott’s thesis is a 

demonstration that Christianity has 

not been found wanting where it has 
been tried. He compares the world 
since the advent of Christianity with 
the world in pagan times. His book 
is a temperate, orderly, reasoned 
statement—an appeal to the facts of 
history and a presentation of the con- 
clusions of logic. Written with sin- 

cerity and power, it must make a 

strong impression upon every candid 

reader. 


Advanced Lessons in Everyday Eng- 


lish, By Emma Miller Bolenius. 
Cloth, 414 pages. ECE, esieccs 
American Book Company, New 
York. 


In this book forty projects adapted 
for class work are presented in de- 
tail, embodying material calculated to 
occupy two years’ time for pupils of 
the upper elementary grades. Strik- 
ing features of the book are the exer- 
cises designed for use in schools hav- 
ing annual or semi-annual promo- 
tions; its use of pictures and other 
devices for teaching purposes; its 
weaving of community interests into 
language work; the emphasis on 
Americanism in its subjects for dicr 
sion, assignments and dramatizations. 
The purpose of the book is to teach 
pupils to see, to describe, to think 
and to argue. One of many note- 
worthy sections is devoted to the 
making of a class newspaper. 
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TEACHING CHILDREN THE MASS 


A Booklet to Help Children and Grown- 
ups to Understand the Mass. 


Seventh edition—76,000 copies sold. Price 10c 
the copy, $7.50 per J00, postage extra. Send 12c 
in stamps for sample copy. Address 


REV. FRANCIS A. GAFFNEY, O. P., 


Holy Name Rectory, E. Berks and Gaul Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Prices Reduced on 


Victor 


Portable Stereopticons 





Several new features add to the effi- 
ciency and utility of the most popu- 
lar of all lantern projectors. 


Extensive new slide rental service 
now ready for all Victor users. 


Write for Trial Terms 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH COMPANY, Inc. 


181 Victor Building, Davenport, lowa 
Manufacturers of Appliances for Visual Presentation 





NEW ENTERTAINMENTS (Good ones) 
are listed in our Help-U Catalog of Plays, 


Drills, Songs, Minstrel Material, Monologs, 
Speakers, Operettas, etc. Sent free. 
Get these new titles :— 

Ten Good Christmas Pantomimes...... 40c 
Merry Rhymes for Little Folks’ Times.40c 
Let’s Get Acquainted (Community 

NE aie ik: nne ereniara ahh 4a wee sak de 35c 
Help-U Dialog and Recitation Book........40c 


The Eldridge Fntertainment House 
Franklin Ohio, also Denver, Colorado. 





Sy and \.Ithout music. Cantatag, 
Stat: etc. Cataloguo free, 
Geo. ™ LAY YS 4 )337W. MadisonSt. Chicago, lil, 





“DIAMOND INKS 


Special Low Prices to Schools. 


My n > 'V 


‘| 





Write for prices on your requirements. 


DIAMOND INK CO., 


Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 





“RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES OF WOMEN 
IN THE NEW CODE OF CANON LAW.” 


Compiled and arranged by a Friar Minor 
of the Sacred Heart Province. Being a brief 
statement of “Things They Ought to Know” 
Librarian, 3140 Meramec St.,St. Louls, Mo. 
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CHOCOLATES 


The Appreciated Candies 


DO YOU WISH TO KNOW DANTE? 
“GUIDE TO THE STUDENT OF DANTE” 


Just off the Press 
Single copies 40c, in quantity 


lots 30c. Address orders to: 


Our Lady of Victory Academy 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


YOUR CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 
“Tip-Top Christmas Book.” Our latest collection 
of Christmas material—dialogues, plays drills, 
songs, recitations, etc. For all grades...40 cents 
“Jolly Christmas Book.” This was a wonderful 
success last year. Brimful of usable material 
for all grades lean 40 cents 
“When Santa Had the Rheumatiz.” (Song) 35¢ 

SPECIAL OFFER. All three of above, $1.00 
Send for catalogue of all kinds of Entertainment. 

The Willis N. Bugbee Co. 

(Dept F) Syracuse, N. Y. 











1} DO YOU TEACH SCIENCE? 


Agriculture - Biology - Chemistry - General Science - Physics 

If so, it will pay you to consider the advantages of our goods and 
service. Our GOODS give the utmest satisfaction in science work and 
are the most economical to use because of their low cost. Our 
SERVICE is very prompt because of our large manufacturing and 
‘shipping facilities. Our complete line of apparatus, instruments, ap- 
pliances, chemicals, materials and supplies for teachers’ lecture table 
work and students’ laboratory work in all sciences is listed in our 
large illustrated general catalog No. 27S. If you teach any of the 
above sciences send for this 164-page catalog today. Every page will 
interest you. 


CHICAGO APPARATUS COMPANY 
701-7 W. Washington Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


PASS ANY EXAMINATION 


a white STUDY PAST QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS 


Reference Beok Questions of past twelve years from the Nebraska Department of Edu- 
cation for the final Eighth Grade examination have been answered in 
simple language. These reviewed carefully will prepare the student 
to pass any Eighth Grade, Regents’ or Teachers’ examination. 


; “Eighth Grade Question Book” [Questions of past years,] 40c 
B} - pene Review Books”’ [Questions and answers on each subject in 
Ontfgith Eighth Grade Question Book’’) as follows: 
Geography ques. and ans....40c Arith. and Bkp. ques. and ans..........40c 
History qnes. and ans........40c Orthg. and Civics ques. and ans 
Physiology ques. and ans....40c Gram. En Com. ques, and ans........ 
Indi — Agriculture ques. and ans....40c Read, Wrigt and Draw. ques & ans..49c 
es nat » 4 or more 35 cents each, 25 or more 30 cents each. postpaid 


Students WARP PUBLISHING CO., MINDEN, NEBRASKA 











Do You Teach Composition? 
Send for 
75 Composition Outlines 


A help for teachers and Pupils. 
Price, 50 Cents, Postpaid 


Miller Publishing Co, S12, bonnic, Brae. 


CENTURY INK ESSENSE 
- (Powder) 

The Reliable, Economical and 
Convenient Ink for your School. 

Liberal sample and prices on 
request. 


FRANCIS J. PECK & CO. 
513 Superior Bldg., Cleveland, O. 















The Most Popular and the Best Selling Inkwell on the Market 


Non-Evaporating Non-Breakable 
Dust-Proof 


The U. S. Inkwell combines durabil- 
ity, service and economy. 

Hundreds of testimonials for the U. 
S. Inkwell are the best evidence that 
it is all as represented. 

Sold on its merits and guaranteed 






Pat. Dec. 12-05 
Pat. Jan. 19-06 


No Hinges to Break or Corks to Lose A TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED. 
U. Ss. INKWELL CoO., Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 


S. W. 9th and Murphy Des Moines, Ia. 


COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH 


CONVENT STATION, (Near Merristown, N. J.) 
One Hour from New York City 
1, School ef Arts and Sciences. Four years’ courses leading to the degrees of A.B. and B.S. 


. School of Music. A course leading to the degree of B.M. Teacher's and Artist’s 
certificates are issued. 


School of Household Arts and Sciences. A course leading to the degree of B. 8S. 





General courses in Home Economics open to all college students. 
School of Expression. A four year course. 
Scheol ef Pedagogy. Required for entrance, two years of coliege work. 
Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New Jersey with full power to confer 


Degrees. 
ACADEMY 
A Standard High School. Full college preparatory grade : 


Grammar and Primary departments. 
College and Academy registered by the University of the State of New York and 
the New Jersey and Pennsylvania State Boards of Education. 





JOSEDH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS 
The Standard Pens of the World 


Gold Medals, Paris, 1878 and 1889. 
Highest Award at Chicago, 1898. 


Selected Numbers: 
303, 404, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 332 
1044, and Stub points 1008, 1043. 

For Vertical Writing, 1045, 1046, and 1047 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM 








JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 
New York 





PHOTO-ENGRAVER:S 
STROH BLDG. ~ ~ MILWAUKEE 


FOR 


QUALITY > SERVIGE 










Repairing Promptly Attended To 


William G. Williams 


Contractor and Builder 
STORM SASH, WEATHER STRIPS 
& WINDOW SCREENS a SPECIALTY 
School and Clergy Trade Invited 


352 Jackson St. MILWAUKEE 


Two SPLENDIDG Girt Books 


Gur Pa (a {aes nae 


SixTHEOITION 178 pp. PP- ILLUSTRATED 
Price $1.25 By Mail $1.35 


He Palor aout 


A CoMPANION VOLUME 
Price 31.50 By Mail $ 160 
FromAll Booksellers: also from 


REV. FA.HOUCK 
1120 Hornace Sr. TOLEDO,OnIA 








Ka mies 


x 
Supplementary Arithmetic 
Problems in Pamphlet 
Form 
SAVE THE TEACHER’S TIME 
FOR TEACHING 


Time is also saved for the Pupils, as 
they do not have to copy problems from 
the blackboard. 

These Britton Pamphlets have been in 
use for years and their popularity is 
growing. 

Astonishingly Low in Price, too. Price 
List upon request. 


The Britton Printing Co. 
208 CAXTON BUILDING CLEVELAND 
15 me eee meme rn 9 NNER Nema Pram am me RE 

















MUNSELL COLOR SYSTEM 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Crayons, Water Colors. Papers 


MUNSELL COLOR CO. FAVOR RUHL & CO. 
120 Tremont St. 425 S. Wabash Ave. 
Boston, 9, Mass. Chicago. Ill. 


When you buy Beaver 
Black Board or Beaver 
Green Board, look for 
this trade mark—the 
sign of quality. 



















Santen PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
United States Government 

We carry a complete line of playground appa 
ratus especially adapted for school use. 

Hundreds of schools thruout the United States 
have their playgronnd equipped with Tothill 
slides, teeter-totter, giant strides, etc. 

Our playground apparatus is durable, strong 
and safe, and every piece leaving our factory is 
guaranteed. 

Write today for our catalog on Playground 
Apparatus. 


W. S. TOTHILL "99° etspietaatare 





Most Popular Amusement 
Apparatus ever invented 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE } 


for the Grades 
and Junior High Schools 


The 
SIMPLEST 
LATEST 


The Divine Comedy 

l 

" 

l 

| 
TEXTBOOK 

! 

i 

! 

l 


The Inferno--Dante 


240 pages, stiff cover, cloth 
back, price 48 cents. 
Please address: 


Ainsworth & Company 
623-633 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, III. 


is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ 
; new book 


ELEMENTARY HOME ECONOMICS 


A real textbook in Sewing and 
Textiles, Foods and Cookery, 
aud the Care of the House. 


NEW WALL MAPS 


8 Large Wall Maps in Spring 
Roller Hardwood Cabinet, only 


More than a hundred illustrations 
Abundant laboratory practice 


Published in January, 1921 
Mailing price $1.40 


For Primary and Uprer Grades 
SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
34 Beacon St., BOSTON 
623 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


Manila 44x 56 
$29.80 Edition inches 
United States, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
North America, South America, 
Eastern Hemisphere, Western Hem- 
isphere. Edited by leading geogra- 
phers. Urge your trustees to order 
for you. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


Scientific School Map Makers 
460 E. Ohio Street, Chicago (CSJ11) 


l 


Sat mt mem me mettre 
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OUR FREE SERVICE i teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method 


Penmanship is still offered to all teachers whose pupils are 
provided with individual copies of our manual.OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the com- 
plete correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


er the entire United States, and 
OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS their seeviews are still free to all 
schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 
hen followed exactly, leads to enduring hand- 
THE PALMER METHOD PLAN writing, which becomes a big asset in school, 
busines nd ial life. 
rp “ is written at commercial speed and is as 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP plain as print. Thus it conserves the 
time of the writer and the time of the reader. Palmer Method Penmanship compels healthful 
posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attract- 


ing more and more the attention of modern 
educators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Meth- 
od spelling lesson, and the results in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES. 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Chagos Avenue, Chicago Pittock Building, Port- 
land, Ore 








——--- Mail orders given special attention .- 





Fill with 3 oz. Cheap 
Sweeping Fluid 





School Printing 
ffices 


have become a necessity for every progressive 
grade, high school, vocational school, and col- 
legeor university. Seventy-five Chicagoschools 
have them already and all the rest want them. 
Scores of requisitions are in already. 

QPrinting in the schools has been conclusively 
shown to add more to the morale, the learning, the 


pleasure and the profit of the student corpsthan any 
other installation or agency. 


QWecanandwill gladly supply all information, esti- 
mates and suggestions that our experience affords, 
Write us freely your wants and ideas. Our salesman 
can call and give you the layout, at your convenience. 

on’t delay; every day increases the benefits of an 
installed printing plant. 


WY 


Barnhart Brothers 
€& Spindler 


Chicago Washington,D.C. Dallas Saint Louis 
Kansas City Omaha Saint Paul _ Seattle 





CHOCOLATES 


Milwaukee 
“A Dainty Delight” 








Milwaukee Consolidated Music Co. 


Successor to 


a a MUSIC CO. 
& SCHMIDT MUSIC CO. 


mentees in ” Music and 
Musical Merchandise 
WAUKEE 


126 Oneida Street 








Five Year Sweeper 


‘‘Being self- 
moistened,’’ 
this brush 


needs no ‘‘Floor 


Powder’’ nor 
**Floor Oil,’’ which saves $20 to $30 
per Brush. 


Guaranteed Five years in a ten- 


room home_ two years 
in a 30 x 60 foot store—one year ina 
60 x 60 store or a six class room 
school building. 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL—Express Prepaid. 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
106 Twenty-second St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Are greatly facilitated by using 


THE HARCOURT INTERLOCKING TRIP SCALE SUPPORT 


No danger of balance falling from support 

Battery jar may be placed directly under hook 

Secures balance in horizontal position 

Accurate weighings easily obtained when used with 
Harcourt Trip Scale 

Carefully prepared direction sheets for use with this 


support will be found in the 


NATIONAL PHYSICS DIRECTION SHEETS 


M041 M051 M061 


Copies of these direction sheets will be mailed free upon request 





5-180 


Substantial construction 
Simplicity of design 

Produced high vacuum 
Oil sealed 
No delicate valves 


to wear out. 





EXPERIMENTS ON 
DENSITY---BUOY ANCY---SPECIFIC GRAVITY 


er your eeceeniy needs litt] additional e pment or whet | comy lete ex yment is required. we know that 


Our new catalog (No. 26) is now ready for distribution. If ave not received your copy, write at once, telling us the 

Ss jects in which you are interested 

COMPLETE SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 

i ttle 

we can be ot some *rvic 1 the s eles ction be ‘oak Hse se to individual requiremen 
The knowledge and aan rience of pract sé e teachers at y« rvice without the slightest obligation on your part 


Le EF. KRNWOTT APPARATUS CO. 
79-83 AMHERST ST. CAMBRIDGE, STATION A, BOSTON, MASS. 





WORLD’S TYPEWRITER RECORDS 


The following World’s Typewriting Records are all held by typists who learned type- 
writing from Charles E. Smith’s “Practical Course in Touch Typewriting” — The Bal- 


anced Hand Method. 


Professional Championship Record 
George L. Hossfeld 

143 net words a minute for 1 hour 
October 21, 1918 


Amateur Championship Record 
George L. Hossfeld 
145 net words a minute for 30 minutes 


Miss Lillian Baker 
Gross Errors Net words a minute 
2078 0 


World’s Accuracy Record in Competition for 
Fifteen Minutes 
June 8, 1918 


Miss Bessie Friedman 
Gross Errors Net words a minute 
1765 ; 


October 15, 1917 
Novice Championship Record 
Miss Hortense S. Stollnitz 
114 net words a minute for 15 minutes Best Stenographer’s Accuracy Record 
October 25, 1915 Fifteen Minutes 
—_—_——_- May 6, 1916 
World’s Accuracy Record in Competition for Mr. Howard G. Pfrommer 


Thirty Minutes Gross Errors Net words a minute 
October 25, 1918 1260 


“I am pleased to state that I consider ‘A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,’ the only text-book from which I studied, 
the best typewriting instruction book that I have seen. The exercises are excellent, and have helped me wonderfully in work- 
ing up speed. The whole course is very interesting from the bezinning, and it cannot but produce the best results in the short- 
est time. I attribute my success in typewriting in a large measure to the assistance given me by Mr. Charles E. Smith, the 
author of the book, and I am sure any one who uses it will be more than pleased with thé results.”"—ROSE L. FRITZ. Four 
times winner International Typewriting Trophy. Fifteenth Edition—Stiff paper cover, 70c; cloth, $1.00. 


Adopted by the New York, Boston and Baltimore High Schools - 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 West 45th Street, NEW YORK 


Natural Slate 
csr Blackboards 


Pele are Smooth, Jet-black 


er Durable and Sanitary 
HEP igi Write for price and Blackboard Booklet 


Sanitary Slate 
Fixtures 


Sanitary in fact because 
non-absorbent and built to 
ventilate 
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Keenan Structural Slate Company, 


Main and Washington Streets BANGOR, PENNA. 
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Open Air Room, Bliss School, 
Attleboro, Mass. 


THAT SCHOOLS SHOULD BE EQUIPPED WITH 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


nen B. Ittner, Architect, St. Louis, Mo., says :— 
“T consider first- class slate blackboards, properly set, to be about the best 
blackboard equipment which can be installed ina class room. Until I am 
convinced that other types of blackboard are to be preferred, I shall con- 
tinue to specify slate.” 

Kilham and Hopkins, Architects, Boston Mass., say :— 
“We use.slate blackboards in all our buildings. * * * We believe that 
they are not only the most economical in the long run but that no satis- 
factory substitute has yet.been discovered.” 

Frank Irving Cooper, Architect, Boston, Mass., says:— 
“During my practice of the last thirty years, I have used Natural Slate 
Blackboards in all of my school buildings. We believe that Natural Slate 
makes the best boards, and we have always been able to induce our com- 
mittees to include such boards in their buildings.” 

Wilson Potter, Architect, New York, says:— 
“Enclosed is a list of sixty-three school buildings in all but three of which 
we used Natural Slate Blackboards. 
“This is evidence that our experience with Natural Slate has been satis- 
factory.” 

- Production facilities and research assure service and prompt deliveries from large stocks 
of standard sized slabs. The booklet, “Natural Slate for Blackboards,” prepared es- 
pecially for Architects, School Officials and Parents, containing extracts from laws, rec- 
ommended practice, opinions of various authorities, details, specifications and other 
data will be mailed upon request. 


“Natural Slate Blackboards outlast the building.” 
“NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS OUTLAST THE BUILDING.” 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY 


HEADQUARTERS: PEN ARGYL, PA. 
MILLS: Slatington, Windgap, Pen Argyl, Bangor 





